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THE  curse  of  Babel  only  fell  among  men 
when  they  learned  to  laugh.  Laughter 
is  the  real  frontier  between  races  and 
kinds  of  people.  We  are  agreed,  the 
world  over,  as  to  what  precisely  is  grievous. 
Babel  has  made  little  difference  between  the 
weeping  of  an  Englishman  (he  weeps  more  com- 
monly than  is  reputed)  and  the  weeping  of  a 
Patagonian.  Laughter  is  another  matter.  A 
joke  sets  all  nations  by  the  ears.  We  laugh  in 
different  languages.  The  Frenchman  violently 
explodes  into  laughter  at  something  which 
leaves  the  Prussian  cold  as  a  stone.  An  English- 
man sees  very  little  fun  in  Alceste.  A  French- 
man sees  in  Falstaff  no  more  than  a  needlessly 
fat  man.  Try  to  be  funny  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  you  will  probably  only  succeed  in  insulting 
or  disgusting  or  annoying  or  shocking  some- 
body. A  joke  cannot  be  translated  or  inter- 
preted. A  man  is  born  to  see  a  particular  sort  of 
joke  ;  or  he  is  not.  You  cannot  educate  him 
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into  seeing  it.  In  the  kingdoms  of  comedy  there 
are  no  papers  of  naturahsation. 
:  Here  we  measure  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
writer  who  sets  out  to  define,  to  describe,  to 
limit,  or  to  classify  the  functions  of  comedy. 
How  shall  we  play  the  interpreter  between 
Dogberry  and  Tartuffe,  between  Mirabel  and 
Peisthetairus,  between  Bob  Acres  and  the  Hon. 
John  Worthing  ?  How  shall  we  affirm,  passing 
from  MoHere  to  Fletcher,  from  Aristophanes  to 
Congreve,  from  Chapman  to  Terence,  that  these 
men  were  all  writers  of  comedy  :  that  comedy 
is  a  fixed  form  of  art  to  be  recognised,  defined 
and  separated  from  all  other  forms  ?  How 
shall  we  make  good  our  right  to  insist  that  ^he 
Faithful  Shepherdess  is  first  cousin  of  Lysistrata  ; 
that  The  Rivals  are  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
Me?iechmi  P  How  shall  we  tell  the  reader  that 
comedy,  whatever  the  tongue  or  fashion  of  its 
delivery,  is  always  comedy  ?  How  shall  we 
encounter  his  dismay  as  he  passes  from  the 
delicate  presence  of  Congreve's  Millamant  into 
the  company  of  the  Sausage-Seller  of  Aristo- 
phanes, or  of  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist  ?  Comedy, 
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he  seems  to  have  learned  from  Congreve,  is 
mainly  a  thing  of  manners,  o£  exquisite  politesse. 
Then  Aristophanes  catches  him  rudely  by  the 
neck  and  violently  kicks  him  where  kicks  are 
usually  bestowed.  Indignantly  he  asks  whether 
these  also  are  the  manners  of  comedy.  Or 
perhaps  we  have  led  him  into  the  kingdom  of 
Moliere — a  kingdom  of  good  sense,  where  the 
beating  sunlight  of  the  comic  eye  dispels  all 
shadows,  turning  men  into  the  clear  likeness  of 
things  neatly  painted  upon  fans  in  Yokohama. 
Then,  affirming  yet  again  that  comedy  is  always 
comedy,  we  put  him  to  wander  under  the  moon 
in  Shakespeare's  forest  or  the  glades  of  Fletcher. 
How  shall  we  answer  his  bewilderment  as  he 
loses  himself  among  folk  that  no  merely  sensible 
man  has  ever  seen  ?  If  Tartuffe  be  comedy,  will 
he  not  exclaim  with  Pepys  that  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  is  the  silliest  play  ever  he 
saw  ? 

Clearly  a  perfect  clue  to  the  comic  labyrinth 

is  not  easily  found.    We  cannot  start  on  our  way 

with  sure  signs  and  definitions — directions  that 

will  carry  us  unpuzzled  through  the  vast  crowd 
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of  comic  figures  we  must  meet — Rosalind  and 
Mrs.  Pinchwife,  Falstaff  and  Harpagon,  Xan- 
thias  and  Lady  Froth.  Let  us  begin  where  the 
light  is  clearest.    Let  us  begin  with  Moliere. 

There  was  a  short  period  in  the  history  o£ 
Europe  when  everybody  talked  like  a  French- 
man. It  was  largely  owing  to  Voltaire.  Cather- 
ine of  Russia  read  Voltaire  upon  taxation. 
Frederick  of  Prussia  corresponded  with  the  man 
himself.  Bolingbroke  made  him  free  of  English 
society.  The  advantage  of  French  as  a  civilised 
language  is  that  it  enables  almost  anybody  to 
explain  the  universe  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Under  the  clarifying  influence  of  the  Gallic 
idiom  even  an  Englishman  can  settle  problems 
with  an  epigram,  bringing  to  a  decisive  end  the 
squabbles  of  ten  centuries  in  a  statement  as  clear 
as  a  sum  in  simple  practice.  Among  the  many 
English  people  of  the  eighteenth  century  who 
realised  the  advantages  of  thinking  in  French 
was  Horace  Walpole  ;  and  among  the  many  clear 
things  his  habit  of  thinking  in  French  enabled 
him  to  say  was  a  celebrated  and  well-worn 
aphorism  concerning  comedy  and  tragedy  : 
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"  Life  is  a  comedy  to  the  man  who  thinks  and 
a  tragedy  to  the  man  who  feels."  To  the  man 
of  intellect  who  stands  aside  looking  critically 
at  life  as  at  a  procession  of  amusing  figures,  life 
is  a  comedy.  It  intrigues  the  intellect.  It  is 
stuff  for  paradoxes.  It  is  compact  of  irony  and 
absurd  mischance — a  festival  of  fools.  To  the 
man  of  quick  feeling,  easily  vibrating  into  sym- 
pathy with  his  kind,  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  tragedy.  It  touches  his  sensibilities.  It  is 
full  of  opportunities  for  sorrow.  It  is  a  feast 
with  invisible  hands  forever  writing  on  the  wall. 
Thus  may  we  expand  the  cool  aphorism  of 
Horace  Walpole. 

It  must  be  very  agreeable  to  be  able  to  divide 
yourself  up  like  that — to  know  precisely  when 
you  begin  to  think  and  precisely  when  you  cease 
to  feel.  Life  becomes  extraordinarily  simple. 
You  perceive  that  a  fellow-creature  has  miser- 
ably blundered,  and  you  say  :  I  will  think  dis- 
passionately of  this  man's  unfortunate  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  a  comedy  ;  I  will  laugh.  Or  you 
say  :  I  will  sympathise  with  this  man's  unfortu- 
nate experience,  and  it  is  a  tragedy  ;  I  will  be 
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moved  to  tears.  But  suppose  you  are  not  able 
to  see  things  quite  so  clearly  as  Walpole,  or 
Pope,  or  Voltaire.  Perhaps  you  are  not  o£ 
those  happy  reasoners  who  can  place  man  upon 
the  isthmus  of  a  middle  state  over  a  dish  of 
Augustan  tea.  You  object  to  Horace  Walpole 
that,  being  a  simple  fellow,  you  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  exactly  where  thinking  begins 
and  feeling  ends ;  that  frequently  your  thinking 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  feeling  and  your  feeling  a 
sort  of  thinking.  Will  it  not  follow  that  life 
must  frequently  hover  somewhere  between 
comedy  and  tragedy  ?  If,  in  addition  to  being 
a  simple  fellow,  you  read  the  poets,  and  are  not 
unlearned  in  the  Greek,  you  will  object  that 

"  Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught  ; " 

and  that  Plato,  discussing  the  ridiculous,  talked 
also  of  a  certain  troublesome  emotion,  a  certain 
^dovoi,  mingled  with  the  happiest  of  our  merri- 
ment. Horace  Walpole,  of  course,  has  ready  a 
sufficient  answer  :  You,  sir,  are  not  a  French- 
man ;  Shelley  was  not  a  Frenchman  ;  Plato 
was  not  a  Frenchman. 
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But  Moliere  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and  an  appli- 
cation to  his  work  of  Walpole's  epigram  will 
take  us  into  the  heart  of  his  genius.  It  will 
also  serve  as  an  excellent  starting-place  for 
discussion.  Walpole's  epigram  has  always  been 
popular  ;  and  the  truth  at  which  it  is  aimed 
has  haunted  critics  and  philosophers  since  men 
began  solemnly  to  ask  why  they  laughed.  That 
laughter  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  brain  ;  that 
it  is  intellectual,  critical,  destructive,  unfeeling, 
hostile  ;  that  it  is  divorced  in  its  purest  forms 
from  emotion  ;  that  it  is  a  judgment  or  a  com- 
parison ;  something  in  its  essence  logical — 
these  propositions  are  behind  nearly  all  authori- 
tative writing  upon  the  function  of  laughter 
in  comedy. 

The  latest  and  completest  form  of  the  intel- 
lectual theory  of  comedy  is  brilliantly  ex- 
pounded by  M.  Bergson  in  an  essay  upon 
laughter  written  only  a  few  years  ago.  Two 
propositions  concerning  laughter  come  from 
his  pages  :  (i)  that  laughter  is  critical  and  cor- 
rective ;  (2)  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
emotion   or   sympathy   with   the   object.     The 
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laughter  of  M.  Bergson  is  society's  defence 
against  excess  or  extravagance  in  the  indi\-idual. 
It  is  a  social  gesture.  "  In  laughter,"  M. 
Bergson  \\Tites,  "  we  always  find  an  unavowed 
intention  to  humihate  and  consequently  to 
correct  our  neighbour."  In  a  word,  laughter 
is  intelligent  criticism  of  conduct  and  manners. 
It  follows,  again  quoting  M.  Bergson,  that 
'•  the  comic  appeals  to  the  inteUigence  pure 
and  simple ;  laughter  is  incompatible  with 
emotion.  Depict  some  fault,  however  trifling, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  s)-mpathy,  fear,  or 
pity  ;  the  mischief  is  done,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  laugh.  .  .  .  The  comic  %^"ill  come  into 
being  whenever  a  group  of  men  concentrate 
their  attention  on  one  of  their  number,  im- 
posing silence  in  their  emotions,  and  caUing 
into  play  nothing  but  their  inteUigence."  The 
function  of  this  intelligent  laughter  (it  is  the 
"  thoughtful "  laughter  Meredith  desired  in 
his  Essay  on  Comedy)  is  to  bring  men  into  line, 
to  keep  society  broadly  true  to  itself,  to  restrain 
its  members  from  wandering  out  of  the  beaten 
way.     "  Any  individual,"  says  M.  Bergson,  ''  is 
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comic  who  automatically  goes  his  own  way 
without  troubling  himself  about  getting  into 
touch  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-beings.  It  is 
the  part  of  laughter  to  reprove  his  absent- 
mindedness  and  wake  him  out  of  his  dream. 
.  .  .  Each  member  of  society  must  be  ever 
attentive  to  his  social  surroundings ;  he  must 
model  himself  on  his  environment  ;  in  short, 
he  must  avoid  shutting  himself  up  in  his  own 
pecuhar  ivory  tower.  Therefore  society  holds 
suspended  over  each  individual  member,  if  not 
the  threat  of  correction,  at  all  events  the  pro- 
spect of  a  social  snubbing,  which,  although  it  is 
shght,  is  none  the  less  dreaded.  Such  must  be 
the  function  of  laughter.  Always  rather 
humiliating  for  the  one  against  whom  it  is 
directed,  laughter  is,  really  and  truly,  a  kind  of 
social  ragging." 

M.  Bergson's  essay  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  the  comedies  of  Moliere.  M.  Bergson 
has  not  explained  the  laughter  of  mankind. 
But  he  has  explained  the  laughter  of  the  French. 
MoHere  laughed  in  French,  and  M.  Bergson 
has  explained  him  in  French.  The  laughter  of 
13 
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Moliere  is  undoubtedly  the  social  gesture 
M.  Bergson  so  brilliantly  describes,  restraining 
men  within  the  limits  of  a  middle  way.  The 
individual,  in  Moliere,  is  derided  as  soon  as  his 
excess  of  character  threatens  to  injure  the  social 
group.  People  should  not  be  too  ambitious 
{Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme)  ;  too  impulsive 
{UEtourdi)  ;  too  clever  {Les  Prkieuses)  ;  too 
exacting  {Le  Misanthrope).  The  comedies  of 
Moliere  are  all  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  entirely  reasonable  spectator,  looking 
dispassionately  at  life  from  a  point  of  absolute 
sanity  and  safety.  To  a  merely  mortal  unit  of 
the  crowd  there  is  something  almost  exasperat- 
ing in  the  unfailing  wisdom  of  Moliere.  His 
consummate  prudence  tempts  one  to  exclaim  : 
"  Can  this  fellow  never  make  mistakes  !  "  His 
comic  figures  stand  before  a  judge  who  weighs 
their  social  value  to  a  hair,  and  corrects  in  each 
the  excess  which  mars  the  polite  and  reasonable 
citizen.  Justice  in  the  comedies  of  Moliere  is 
always  done.  There  is  no  intrusion  of  the  man 
of  feeling  or  prejudice  to  mar  the  even  tenour 
of  his  comic  way.  The  temperament  of  Moliere 
14 
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is  completely   summed   up    in   the    couplet   of 


Philinte  : 

"  La  parfaite  raison  fuit  toute  extremite 
Et  veut  que  Ton  soit  sage  avec  sobriete." 

Moliere  is  always  perfectly  v/ise  and  entirely 
reasonable.  He  never  fails  in  good  sense,  and 
he  seldom  rises  beyond  it.  He  perfectly  fulfils 
M.  Bergson's  simple  definition  of  laughter ;  and 
he  is  for  that  reason  an  excellent  point  of 
departure  into  regions  where  the  atmosphere  is 
less  lambently  clear. 

Let  us  agree  to  think  of  Tartuffe,  VAvare 
and  Le  Misanthrope  as  comedy  in  its  purest  and 
simplest  form.  Many  interesting  deductions 
will  flow  from  this  concession.  There  is  nothing 
like  Tartiiffe  in  the  English  language,  and  there 
never  will  be.  The  English  cannot  write  this 
pure  and  simple  comedy.  What  precisely  is 
implied  in  this  terrible  admission  ?  Pure  comedy, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  an  act  of  reason.  Are  we  to 
assume  that  the  English  are  incapable  of  an  act 
of  reason  ? 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  astonishment  and 
dismay  with  which  every  Frenchman  reads 
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the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  Frenchman's  un- 
easiness— an  uneasiness  which  has  steadily  per- 
sisted through  two  complete  centuries  of  criti- 
cism ?  From  the  moment  Voltaire  discovered 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  drunken  savage,  Shake- 
speare has  stood  as  a  monument  of  the  gulf 
that  divides  the  French  and  English  genius. 
French  feeling  instinctively  returns  to  Walpole's 
aphorism.  Either,  says  the  Frenchman,  I  will 
think  about  life  and  write  a  comedy  ;  or  I  will 
feel  about  life  and  write  a  tragedy.  I  will  stand 
apart  and  deride  the  follies  of  my  fellow-men, 
viewing  them  purely  as  an  intelligent  critic  ; 
or  I  will  enter  into  their  hearts  and  depict  their 
sorrows.  But,  the  Frenchman  insists,  I  will  not 
do  these  things  simultaneously.  French  criti- 
cism has  always  returned  to  the  position  that 
comedy  and  tragedy  must  be  kept  apart  ;  that 
it  is  barbarous  in  a  dramatist  to  ask  for  tears 
and  laughter  in  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  All  good 
Frenchmen  really  believe  that  Shakespeare  was 
drunk  when  he  put  the  gravediggers  into  Hamlet^ 
the  Nurse  into  Romeo  and  'Juliet,  and  the  Porter 
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into  Macbeth.  Comedy  appealing  to  the  in- 
telligence, asking  us  to  look  at  life  as  a  detached 
and  unfeeling  spectator  is  one  thing.  Tragedy, 
appeahng  to  the  emotions,  asking  us  to  throw 
ourselves  sympathetically  into  the  woes  of  life, 
is  another.  To  jump  from  one  appeal  to  its 
fellow  half  a  dozen  times  in  five  minutes  is,  to  a 
Frenchman,  inconceivable. 

The  Englishman's  difficulty  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  He  point-blank  refuses  to  be  depart- 
mental. You  cannot  persuade  him  merely  to 
think.  He  is  incapable  of  seeing  things  criti- 
cally, as  a  being  of  simple  intelligence,  for  five 
minutes  together.  His  feelings  actively  intrude. 
Nay,  his  thought  is  never  that  dry,  clear  thought 
which  uses  French  prose  as  a  familiar  idiom. 
Offer  life  to  him,  comically,  as  to  a  purely  in- 
tellectual spectator,  and  he  at  once  suspects  you 
of  a  sinister  design  upon  humanity.  Con- 
fronted with  an  act  of  pure  reason,  he  exclaims 
that  you  are  an  enemy  of  mankind.  Purely 
intellectual  activity  he  describes  as  cynical. 
When,  by  an  accident  of  history,  Englishmen 
have  written  pure   comedies   of   intellect,  they 
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have  been  sent  into  disreputable  oblivion.  Every 
Englishman  who  knows  that  they  exist  agrees 
that  the  comedies  of  Congreve  are  heartless, 
alleging  as  a  fault  precisely  that  absence  of  feel- 
ing which  M.  Bergson  has  detected  in  the 
laughter  of  the  French,  and  tells  us  is  the 
philosophic  root  of  the  comic  appeal. 

Passing  from  Moliere  to  Shakespeare,  we  come 
upon  a  group  of  plays  which  instructively  serve 
for  an  antechamber  between  the  alert  and 
reasonable  comedy  of  criticism,  so  admirably 
defined  by  M.  Bergson,  and  the  dubious  comedy 
of  English  humour  which  we  have  yet  to  de- 
scribe. Shakespeare  has  written  a  group  of  plays 
for  which  no  sincerely  English  critic  has  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  account.  They  are  an 
offence  to  his  worshippers.  Shakespeare,  they 
say,  was  not  himself  when  he  wrote  them. 
Greatest  of  all  as  a  stumbling-block  is  Troilus 
and,  Cressida.  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well  and 
Measure  for  Measure  follow  hard  upon.  All  are 
described  as  "  cynical  " — Shakespeare's  fit  of 
temper  with  the  world.  When  the  word 
"  cynical "  is  used  by  Enghsh  readers  and 
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critics  it  is  a  good  rule  to  suspect  pure  comedy  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  suspicion  is  almost  correct. 
Iroilus  and  Cressida  is  Shakespeare's  attempt 
to  write  a  purely  intellectual  comedy.  These 
plays,  far  from  being  a  fit  of  temper,  are  Shake- 
speare's effort  to  achieve  a  fit  of  detachment. 
He  is  trying,  against  the  grain  of  his  nature,  to 
stand  apart  from  his  creatures,  to  play  the 
absolute  just  judge  of  Moliere,  to  see  them  in 
the  light  of  simple  intelligence.  Measure  for 
Measure  opens  with  a  promise  of  comedy  as 
comedy  is  understood  by  one  who  weighs  and 
pictures  men  with  unemotional  discretion. 
Shakespeare  puts  himself  with  Moliere  in  the 
safe  way  of  a  golden  mean,  and  brings  life  to  the 
touch  of  reason  : 

Lucio  :  "  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  !  Whence 

comes  this  restraint  ?  " 
Claudio :     "  From   too  much   liberty,    my 

Lucio,  Uberty ; 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint." 

19 
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In  Claudio  we  are  offered  a  comedy  of  the  over- 
sanguine  man,  to  which  is  opposed,  for  a  judicial 
contrast,  the  comedy  of  Angelo  the  precisian. 
But  Shakespeare  was  too  eagerly  sympathetic, 
too  easily  touched  into  emotion,  too  quickly 
prompted  into  a  perfect  understanding  of  his 
creatures,  too  speedily  pricked  into  fellow-feel- 
ing, to  sustain  the  detachment  of  a  purely  comic 
writer.  Shakespeare  was  imaginatively  too  great 
to  write  the  comedy  of  pure  reason.  Measure 
for  Measure  breaks  gradually  down  as  a  comedy. 
Emotion  surges  upon  the  barriers  erected  to 
keep  it  out.  They  break  utterly  down  at  last. 
Shakespeare  becomes  ever  more  at  one  with  the 
people  he  has  created  ;  and,  at  last,  in  a  play 
wherein  he  intended  to  stand  aloof  and  critically 
to  laugh,  there  intrudes  that  most  bitter  cry  of 
all  flesh — a  speech  at  the  top  of  tragedy  : 

"Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ..." 

Shakespeare's  comedy  now  lies  in  ruins,  destroyed 
by  the  intrusion  of  an  emotion  too  deep  to  live 
with  the  laughter  of  M.  Bergson. 
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Troilus  and  Cressida  is  a  precisely  similar 
effort  of  Shakespeare  to  write  the  pure  comedy 
of  reason.  Almost  it  succeeds.  Very  few  of 
the  figures  are  killed  for  comic  purposes  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  damaging  sensibility.  But  even 
here  feeling  is  ambushed  in  every  line,  waiting 
only  to  spring.  Shakespeare  fails,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  principal  figures,  to  sustain  the  pre- 
tence that  he  is  writing  purely  as  an  intellectual 
observer.  The  comedy  of  Troilus,  the  man  who 
loved  too  much,  breaks  down.  He  turns,  a 
pathetic  figure  at  the  last.  Cressida,  Shake- 
speare's comic  presentment,  dryly  observed,  of 
the  wanton,  becomes,  at  parting,  one  of  two 
thwarted  and  woeful  lovers  in  the  hands  of 
time  : 

*'  Injurious  time  now  with  a  robber's  haste 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how  ; 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to  them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu, 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears," 

Scattered  at  large  through  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  several  sketches  in  the  vein  of  pure 
comedy — Shakespeare's    unsuccessful   efforts  to 
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divest  himself  of  emotional  sensibility ;  to 
stand  with  the  critics  of  life,  and  laugh  as  the 
brain  laughs  in  contemplation  of  life's  absurdity. 
Malvolio  is  an  instructive  instance,  because  here, 
again,  Shakespeare  has  broken  down.  Malvolio 
becomes  almost  a  tragic  figure  as  the  laugh 
against  him  is  pushed  to  the  extreme.  MoHere 
could  push  the  laugh  against  his  creatures  as  far 
as  hell  itself  (Don  Juan)  without  disturbing  the 
emotion  of  his  auditors. 

But  let  us  no  longer  dwell  upon  Shakespeare 
as  one  who,  even  when  he  tried,  failed  to  write 
like  Moliere  ;  for  Shakespeare  had  his  reward. 
Shakespeare  did  not  easily  laugh  with  his  brain 
alone.  He  laughed  with  his  whole  soul — a 
laughter  which  M,  Bergson's  description  hardly 
touches.  M.  Bergson  enables  us  to  walk  without 
losing  our  way  among  the  folk  of  Moliere  and 
their  English  kindred.  But  we  are  lost  among 
Shakespeare's  peculiar  people.  Falstaff  appears, 
larding  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  ;  and  we 
definitely  reject  all  that  merely  French  critics 
and  philosophers  can  say  for  our  help  and 
instruction. 
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What,  beyond  all  else,  distinguishes  the  mood 
in  which  we  laugh  at  Tartuffe  from  the  mood  in 
which  we  laugh  with  Falstaff  ?  Is  it  not  that 
Shakespeare,  presenting  Falstaff,  makes  us  feel, 
even  as  we  laugh,  our  common  humanity  with 
his  protagonist  ?  Here  is  no  criticism  or  hostility ; 
no  abeyance  of  sympathy  ;  no  moral  prejudice 
or  judgment.  Shakespeare's  figures  are  not  a  criti- 
cism of  life — no  great  English  literature  is  that. 
It  is  a  piece  of  life  imaginatively  realised.  Falstaff 
is  not  judged  :  he  is  accepted.  Dogberry  is  not 
offered  as  a  fool  to  be  ridiculed  by  his  intellectual 
betters.  We  are  not  asked  to  deride  him.  We 
are  asked  to  become  part  of  his  folly.  Falstaff 
appeals  to  Falstaff  in  ourselves.  Dogberry  is 
our  common  stupidity,  enjoyed  for  the  sake  of 
the  dear  fool  that  is  part  of  every  man.  Shake- 
speare's laugh  includes  vice  and  folly  in  a  humour 
which  is  the  tolerance  of  nature  herself  for  all 
her  works.  This  humour  lies  at  the  other 
extreme  from  the  critical  laugh  of  pure  comedy. 
It  is  the  despair  of  every  French  critic,  and  it  is 
the  embracing  explanation  as  to  why  Shakespeare's 
Measure  for  Measure  so  magnificently  failed. 
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The  antithetic  temperament  of  wit  and  humour 
is  a  standing  discussion  of  the  schools.  The 
witty  man  is  rarely  a  man  of  humour.  He  is  too 
keenly  aware  of  the  follies  of  mankind  ;  he  too 
easily  and  clearly  stands  apart  ;  he  too  con- 
sciously feels  himself  a  spectator  of  absurdity  to 
be  troubled  with  sudden  intoxicating  discoveries 
of  a  common  humanity  with  his  ridiculous  kind. 
The  sense  of  fun  in  the  intellectual  jester — in 
the  man  from  Dublin  or  Paris — usually  stops 
abruptly  short  of  a  sense  of  his  own  infirmity. 
The  man  of  wit — the  consciously  entertaining 
person  of  lively  speech  and  quick  intelligence — 
is  usually  a  solemn  fellow  at  the  heart.  He  takes 
the  world  in  vain  that  he  may  himself  be  taken 
in  earnest.  Mankind  is  upon  the  stage  ;  but  the 
man  of  wit  is  in  front  of  the  curtain.  He  misses 
no  point  of  the  comedy  ;  but  he  has  no  part  in 
it  himself. 

Falstaff  appeals  to  us  in  quite  another  way. 
Equally  with  Othello  and  with  Hamlet  he  appeals 
to  us  as  all  too  human  with  ourselves.  We 
must  define  laughter  anew  to  include  Falstaff. 
The  social  gesture  of  Moliere  will  not  serve. 
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It  will  not  serve  for  Falstaff.  Neither  will  it 
serve  for  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  or  any  of  that 
broad  laughter  which  immemorially  has  shaken 
the  world  since  man  stood  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

Philosophers  have  talked  of  the  incongruous 
or  unexpected  in  laughter.  We  are  tickled,  they 
say,  by  a  pun,  because  it  suddenly  presents  to 
the  mind  two  incongruous  ideas  accidentally 
united  in  one  word.  We  are  tickled  by  an  im- 
postor, because  there  is  a  continuous  incongruity 
between  his  real  and  his  pretended  character. 
We  are  tickled  by  a  man  falling  upstairs,  because 
there  is  an  incongruity  between  his  walking 
upstairs,  which  we  expected,  and  his  falling  up- 
stairs, which  is  a  delightful  surprise.  We  are 
tickled  by  any  sudden  breach  of  the  normal, 
because  there  is  an  incongruity  between  what 
ordinarily  happens  and  the  thing  which  actually 
occurs.  All  exceptions  are  funny  because,  in 
the  very  act  of  suggesting  the  rule,  they  also 
defeat  it. 

Can  we  make  any  use  of  this  ancient  idea  in 
the  form  here  presented  and  expanded  ?    Primi- 
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tive  laughter  has  always  had  a  way  of  turning 
things  about.  The  Greek  Phallic  rites  out  of 
which  grew  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the 
Roman  Saturnalia,  the  mediaeval  Feast  of  Fools 
— here,  at  the  beginning  of  historic  laughter,  we 
find  the  world  put  topsy-turvy  for  a  holiday. 
The  slave  became  the  master.  The  solemnities 
of  the  Gods  were  at  the  heart  of  man's  primitive 
buffoonery. 

Tracking  the  incongruous  to  its  origin,  where 
do  we  at  last  arrive  ?  What  is  the  first  of  all 
possible  incongruities  ?  What  is  that  mortal 
contradiction  which  contains  all  others  ?  Is  it 
not  that  man  is  an  angel  in  the  body  of  a  beast  ? 
Not  till  we  fell  from  Eden  did  we  become 
potentially  comic.  To  be  more  scientific,  not 
till  we  left  an  appreciable  gap  between  ourselves 
and  our  prognathous  ancestors  did  we  fall 
beneath  the  comic  eye. 

Perhaps  the  gods  on  Olympus  laughed  as 
laughter  is  to-day  understood  by  M.  Bergson. 
But  only  man  laughs  as  Aristophanes  or  as  any 
vulgar  boy  has  learned  to  laugh.  There  can  be 
no  such  laughter  for  creatures  of  mere  intelli- 
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gence.  The  laughter  of  Aristophanes  is  for  men 
who  Hve  on  beef  and  bread,  and  suffer  the  tyranny 
of  the  stool.  We  laugh  away  the  grossness  of 
flesh.  We  are  creatures  of  divine  intelligence 
and  immortal  souls ;  we  reach  at  beauty  ;  we 
push  spiritually  towards  heaven  ;  we  grasp  at 
infinity  and  measure  the  suns  of  space  ;  but 
still  we  are  clay  that  must  be  voided  and  fed  ; 
that  stumbles  in  the  dirt  and  grows  fat.  Gargan- 
tuan laughter  is  man's  answer  to  the  fate  which 
imprisoned  him  in  blood  and  bone,  submitting 
the  expression  of  his  finest  emotions  to  hazards 
of  the  body. 

Falstaff  is  the  most  vital  expression  in  litera- 
ture of  man's  determination  to  triumph  over 
the  vile  body.  Fatness  is  in  a  high  sense  the 
first  and  last  joke  of  this  immortal  creature. 
The  laughter  he  inspires  is  companionable 
laughter  of  all  who  wear  the  fleshly  impediment. 
Shakespeare  has  emphasised  in  Falstaff  through 
every  scene  wherein  he  figures  the  comic  dis- 
parity between  his  vast  bulk  and  his  nimble 
spirit.  He  has  submitted  Falstaff  to  every  in- 
dignity that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Yet  we  laugh  in- 
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exhaustibly  at  this  compound  of  villainous 
diseases.  Falstaff's  reputed  cowardice,  his  mis- 
adventures with  the  merry  wives,  the  shifts  to 
which  he  is  put,  the  pits  into  which  he  is  thrust 
— these  are  Shakespeare's  way  of  emphasising 
yet  further  the  contrast  between  Falstaff  the 
merely  fat  old  man  and  Falstaff  the  fertile  and 
delectable  wit.  In  him  we  unconsciously  see 
the  image  of  all  mankind  as  a  creature  of  divine 
intelligence  tied  to  a  belly  that  has  to  be  fed. 
We  see  in  Falstaff  quick  resource  in  a  heavy 
person  ;  miraculously  deft  wit  and  a  spirit  un- 
quenchable in  clay  that  would  have  cumbered 
and  thwarted  a  less  vital  being.  Falstaff  is  the 
image  of  our  triumph  as  an  angel  over  our  body 
of  the  beast.  He  is  the  laugh,  gross  and  eternal, 
of  humanity  imprisoned  in  the  flesh,  only  com- 
parable in  all  literature  with  the  giants  of 
Rabelais  who  drowned  Paris  unspeakably,  and 
ate  and  drank  like  armies. 

But  we  may  not  linger  here  with  Falstaff,  as 

Maurice    Morgann    lingered,    till    we    see    him 

round   and   full,    as   he   lived   in   Shakespeare's 

fancy.     Seeing  him  only  as  the  broad  laugh  of 
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humanity,  persisting  so  long  as  men  marry  and 
feed,  we  must  pass  to  a  wood  near  Athens. 
Shakespeare's  "  romantic  "  comedies  o£  the  sea 
and  forest  are  as  far  removed  as  FalstafI  from 
the  pure  comedy  with  which  we  started.  Again 
we  find  no  laughter  which  cannot  live  with 
feeling  or  be  edged  with  sympathy.  The  comic 
eye  that  watches  the  midsummer  wanderers  of 
Athens  twinkles  with  kindest  fun  ;  but  it  loves 
life  too  well  to  correct  the  world  in  its  folly. 
Even  the  immortals  of  the  forest  are  sympa- 
thetic with  our  silly  woes.  Here  are  no  social 
gestures,  but  human  moods  and  temperaments 
imagined  and  conveyed  in  perfect  speech — the 
radiance  and  love  of  women,  the  finery  of  youth, 
the  wisdom  of  princes,  and  the  faith  of  friends, 
all  subdued  to  the  light  of  the  forest,  to  the 
sounds  of  meadow  and  sea.  Laughter  plays 
through  these  comedies  of  Shakespeare  over  all 
mortal  fancies  and  feelings,  stilled  perhaps  into 
silence  by  a  walking  shadow,  but  rippling 
afresh  as  the  shadow  passes.  It  is  another  land 
from  that  wherein  the  intellectual  spirits  walk  in 
clear  sun,  aware  always  of  their  way  and  of  the 
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journey's  end.  No  enemy  hath  done  this, 
Shakespeare's  laughter  is  a  delicate  and  vibrant 
sympathy,  including  every  fool,  seeing  life 
itself  as  a  misunderstanding  that  must  pass,  as  a 
pageant  of  the  incongruous  wherein  all  beauti- 
fully agrees  when  we  embrace  it. 

We  shall  not  easily  escape  from  this  English 
country  to  the  town  where  grew  the  comedy  of 
Congreve.  Even  if  we  pass  from  Rosalind  to 
Millamant,  the  breach  is  rude,  though  here  it  is 
least  palpable.  Rosalind  is  Shakespeare's  por- 
trait of  woman  triumphant  in  wit  and  charm  ; 
and  Millamant  is  as  nearly  her  sister  as  any 
creature  of  Congreve  can  be.  The  difference 
between  them  is  the  measure  of  the  difference 
between  the  comedy  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
comedy  of  Charles.  Romantic  comedy  yielded 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  comedy  of 
manners.  When  Pepys  found  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  the  silliest  play  ever  he  saw 
the  date  had  come  of  Etherege  and  his 
successors. 

What  precisely  do  we  mean  by  the  comedy  of 
manners  ?  Let  us  read  an  exquisite  passage 
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beyond  which  the  comedy  of  manners  has  never 
in  any  language  reached  : 

Mrs.  Millamant :  "  I  won't  be  called 
names  after  I'm  married  ;  positively  I  won't 
be  called  names." 

Mirabel:   "Names!" 

Mrs.  Millamant :  "  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my 
dear,  joy,  jewel,  love,  sweetheart,  and  the 
rest  of  that  nauseous  cant  in  which  men  and 
their  wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar — I  shall 
never  bear  that.  Good  Mirabel,  don't  let  us 
be  famiHar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before  folks,  like 
my  lady  Fadler  and  Sir  Francis,  nor  go  to 
High  Park  together  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new 
chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whispers,  and  then 
never  to  be  seen  there  together  again  ;  as  if 
we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  first  week, 
and  ashamed  of  one  another  ever  after.  Let  us 
never  visit  together  nor  go  to  a  play  together  ; 
but  let  us  be  very  strange  and  well-bred  :  let 
us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been  married  a 
great  while  ;  and  as  well-bred  as  if  we  were 
not  married  at  all." 
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What  is  the  precise  comic  content  o£  this 
passage  ?  Clearly  we  are  as  little  called  to  laugh 
here  with  Moliere  as  with  Shakespeare.  Here 
are  no  fools  to  be  chidden  into  prudence  ;  no 
vicious  excess  to  be  coerced  into  a  sociable  con- 
formity. Nor  are  we  invited  to  laugh  at  the 
perpetual  comedy  of  the  angel  discovering 
sudden  levels  with  the  beast,  or  feeling  an  un- 
expected kin  with  hempen  homespun  or  with 
follies  of  the  wise.  We  reach  here  another  kind 
of  joke. 

The  real  point  of  the  joke  is  that  man  is  pre- 
tending to  be  civilised.  This  is  the  stock  joke 
of  the  comedy  of  manners.  The  elaborate 
ritual  of  society  is  a  mask  through  which  the 
natural  man  is  comically  seen  to  look.  The 
comedy  here  of  Millamant  is  that  she  is  about 
to  be  married  as  a  woman,  and  that  she  talks  of 
her  marriage  merely  like  a  person  in  society. 
In  the  comedy  of  manners  men  and  women  are 
seen  holding  the  reahty  of  life  away,  or  letting  it 
appear  only  as  an  unruffled  thing  of  attitudes. 
Life  is  here  made  up  of  exquisite  demeanour. 
Its  comedy  grows  from  the  incongruity  of  human 
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passion  with  its  cool,  dispassionate  and  studied 
expression.  Laughter  does  not  here  burst 
rudely  forth  at  a  vision  of  people  housed  in  the 
flesh,  aiming  to  scale  the  Empyrean.  It  ripples 
forth  in  ironic  contemplation  of  people  born  to 
passion  high  and  low,  posing  in  the  social  mirror. 
This  is  the  real  justification  of  the  term  "  arti- 
ficial comedy"  as  applied  to  the  plays  of  Etherege 
and  Congreve.  We  are  born  naked  into  nature. 
In  the  comedies  of  Congreve  we  are  born  again 
into  civilisation  and  clothes.  We  are  no  longer 
men  ;  we  are  wits  and  a  peruke.  We  are  no 
longer  women  ;  we  are  ladies  of  the  tea-table. 
Life  is  absurdly  repeated  as  a  fashionable  party. 
Love  is  absurdly  mocked  as  a  series  of  pretty 
attitudes  and  sayings.  Hate  is  absurdly  mirrored 
in  agreeably  bitter  scandal.  Perplexity  and  won- 
der are  seen  distorted  in  the  mechanical  turns  of 
a  swift  and  complicated  plot.  Always  the  fun 
lies  in  a  sharp  contrast  between  man  civilised  and 
an  ambushed  primitive  creature  peeping  through. 
Artificial  comedy  is  our  holiday  from  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  from  the  coarse  and  the 
real.    It  is  sublimation  of  the  trivial,  turning  to 
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fine  art  the  accidents  and  trappings  of  life.  It 
is  essential  to  the  comedy  of  manners  that  it 
should  be  well-gowned.  It  is  the  height  of  the 
comedy  of  manners  that  its  protagonists 
should  seriously  encounter  trifles.  When  the 
first  civilised  woman  protested  that  her  lover's 
embrace  had  crushed  her  fine  linen  the  comedy 
of  manners  was  virtually  in  being.  The  most 
serious  discussion  of  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  the  only  perfect  comedy  of  manners 
since  The  Way  of  the  World,  is  a  discussion 
between  Algernon  and  Jack  : 

Jack  :  "  How  you  can  sit  there  calmly 
eating  muffins,  when  we  are  in  this  horrible 
trouble,  I  can't  make  out.  You  seem  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  heartless." 

Algernon  :  "  Well,  I  can't  eat  muffins  in  an 
agitated  manner.  The  butter  would  probably 
get  on  my  cuffs.  One  should  always  eat  muffins 
quite  calmly.    It  is  the  only  way  to  eat  them." 

Jack  :  "  I  say  it's  perfectly  heartless  your 
eating  muffins  at  all,  under  the  circum- 
stances .  .  ." 
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Algernon  :  "  I  am  eating  muffins  because 
I  am  unhappy.  Besides,  I  am  particularly- 
fond  of  muffins." 

The  comedy  of  manners  is  life  in  terms  of  a 
muffin.  Its  essence  and  breath  is  under-state- 
ment.  Life  turns  to  a  brilliant  pageant  wherein 
all  the  players  are  supernumerary.  The  comedy 
of  manners,  in  a  word,  is  the  natural  flower  of 
the  civilised  life  of  leisured  and  clever  people 
as  it  reveals  itself  upon  the  surface.  There  must 
be  no  loud  passion  or  emphasis ;  but  a  harmony 
of  agreeable  voices  "  congreeing  to  a  full  and 
natural  close." 

The  comedy  of  manners  touches  at  one 
point,  accidentally,  the  comedy  of  morals. 
Congreve  agrees  with  Moliere  in  an  absence  of 
feeling  ;  but  the  agreement  is  only  superficial. 
Moliere  abstains  from  passion  as  a  critical 
spectator  who  must  keep  an  even  scale.  Con- 
greve abstains  from  passion  as  an  artist  of  the 
social  round,  where  passion,  though  it  may  rebel 
to  judgment,  may  not  rebel  to  wit.  In  Congreve 
there  is  neither  feeling  nor  morality.  There  is 
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only  wit,  issuing  from  the  rub  of  intellect  and 
manner.  The  comedy  of  manners  is  "  heart- 
less," as  all  intellectual  comedy  is  heartless ; 
but  it  must  not  for  that  reason  be  confused  with 
the  comedy  of  morals.  Virtually  all  our  critics 
derive  the  "English  comedy  of  manners  from 
Moliere  ;  but  this  would  be  a  profound  critical 
error  even  if  it  were  historically  justified.  It  is 
true  that  the  English  comedy  of  manners  sprang 
to  life  during  a  period  of  French  influence  ; 
that  Etherege,  its  founder,  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  Moliere  and  of  France  ;  that  many 
scenes  of  Moliere  are  bodily  lifted  and  adapted 
by  English  authors  of  the  period.  But  history 
cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  Moliere  and 
Congreve.  Moliere  cares  in  all  his  plays  for 
prudence  and  morality.  His  works  will  keep  a 
man  wise  and  respectable  all  his  days.  Congreve 
cares  only  that  he  shall  never  be  suspected  of 
caring  anything  at  all — that  he  may  successfully 
wear  that  attitude  of  elegant,  faint  disdain 
which  declares  that  life  is  no  more  than  manners 
and  that  virtue  is  no  more  than  raiment.  The 
comedy  of  manners  touches  the  comedy  of 
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Moliere  at  one  point — the  absence  of  feeling  ; 
but  at  all  others  it  flies  hastily  away.  Nothing 
in  the  world  of  Congreve  is  good  or  bad,  but 
the  delivery  makes  it  so.  The  root  of  his  comic 
appeal  is  in  the  pretence  that  man  has  no  feeling 
deeper  than  an  epigram  may  carry ;  no  aspira- 
tion higher  than  a  fine  coat  may  express ;  no 
impulse  sharper  than  a  smile  may  cover  ;  no  joy 
more  thrilling  than  a  nod  may  contain  ;  no  sor- 
row bitterer  than  a  pretty  oath  may  convey. 

The  dispute  as  to  whether  the  comedy  of 
Congreve  came  out  of  Moliere  or  of  Jonson  is 
hardly  to  be  seriously  taken.  Congreve's  comedy 
is  of  no  period  or  race.  It  is  the  comedy  of  a 
class — the  class  that  has  leisure  to  posture  before 
the  mirror  of  time,  to  rehearse  its  conversation, 
to  pretend  that  form  and  fashion  have  killed 
reality.  Congreve's  comedy  was  not  English,  not 
because  it  was  French,  but  because  it  was  not 
national  at  all.  It  was  written  by  gentlemen 
amateurs  projecting  on  to  a  stage  which  lived 
upon  their  patronage  an  image  of  their  social 
adventure.  It  was  not  French,  because  it  was 
cosmopolitan.  For  the  same  good  reason  it  was 
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not  English.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  plays  of  Congreve  struck  an  English  vein. 
The  English  playgoer  turned  from  them  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  written.  Congreve  has  never 
faced  an  English  public,  nor  will  he  ever  face  it. 
He  faced  an  audience  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
equally  at  home  anywhere.  We  shall  shortly 
see  that  as  soon  as  the  English  theatre  ceased  to 
be  an  enterprise  run  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen, 
the  comedy  of  manners  was  destroyed  in  favour 
of  Vanbrugh's  fellowship  and  Farquhar's  nature. 
Congreve's  comedy  was  an  episode  in  our 
dramatic  history,  and  in  some  ways  it  was  a 
mischievous  episode.  He  left  to  his  successors 
a  heritage  they  could  not  intelligently  ad- 
minister. A  national  English  comedy  might 
conceivably  have  grown  out  of  Jonson,  human- 
ised by  Fletcher.  But  Congreve  killed  the 
comedy  of  "  humours  "  and  the  pastoral  comedy 
of  pretty  feeling,  putting  in  their  place  something 
the  English  have  never  understood  and  were 
unable  to  continue.  Jonson's  comedy  of 
"  humours  "  was  a  comedy  of  stage  types.  It 
was  an  intellectual  comedy  of  morals  of  the  sort 
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we  have  described  in.  Moliere  ;  but  it  was  re- 
lieved by  the  broader  comic  element  we  have 
found  in  Falstaff.  Had  the  comedy  of  humours 
persisted,  it  would  have  shed  its  intellectual  and 
critical  spirit  (Ben  was  even  in  his  popular  time 
less  loved  than  respected)  ;  and  would  have 
bequeathed  to  the  English  theatre  a  formula 
into  which  our  comic  dramatists  could  have 
poured  fun  and  feeling,  laughter  and  pathos, 
after  their  muddled  hearts.  But  Congreve 
intervened,  and  from  Congreve  English  comedy 
made  a  false  start  into  a  foreign  wilderness. 

What  precisely  was  the  mistake  of  Congreve's 
successors  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  essential 
quality  of  this  Carolingian  comedy  was  that  it 
should  be  empty  of  moral  meaning  and  empty 
of  emotion.  It  rested  upon  a  refusal  to  take 
the  world  as  seriously  as  a  moralist  or  as  a  man  of 
feeling  needs  must  take  it.  Unfortunately  the 
English  comedy  which  followed  Congreve  was 
modelled  upon  him  without  any  very  clear 
understanding  of  his  achievement.  Vanbrugh 
and  Farquhar  tried  to  turn  the  comedy  of 
manners  into  something  entirely  different  with- 
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out  in  the  least  realising  what  they  were  about. 
They  tried  to  introduce  morality  and  sentiment 
into  a  comedy  which  was  a  non-moral  and  an 
artificial  pageant  of  agreeable  attitudes.  The 
result  was  to  turn  Congreve's  moral  indifference 
into  something  actively  disgusting  and  to  dis- 
turb the  fun  inherent  in  Congreve's  conception 
of  life  as  a  procession  of  people  entirely  civilised. 
In  place  of  Congreve's  perfect  comedy  of  man- 
ners we  have  an  indescribable  comedy  of  con- 
flicting moods  and  intentions.  Too  many  critics 
have  praised  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  for  bring- 
ing back  nature  into  English  comedy  and  restor- 
ing its  moral  tone.  Anyone  who  has  lived  inti- 
mately for  an  hour  with  Congreve  knows  how 
utterly  wrong  this  is.  The  comic  appeal  of 
Congreve  rests  upon  the  pretence  that  nature 
has  been  driven  out ;  that  man  is  emancipated 
from  her  rule.  Part  of  this  fundamental  joke  is 
the  derivative  absurdity  that  people  are  neither 
good  nor  bad.  They  are  only  witty.  Deliber- 
ately to  improve  Congreve  by  invocation  of 
nature  and  morality  clearly  destroys  him. 
Farquhar  took  a  comedy  whose  spirit  was  per- 
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fectly  expressed  in  the  last  encounter  of  Mirabel 
and  Millamant,  and  grafted  upon  it  a  comedy 
whose  spirit  hovered  uneasily  between  delight 
in  the  escapades  of  his  wicked  heroes  and  a 
desire  to  justify  them  as  people  admirably  suited 
for  the  normal  duties  and  pleasures  of  English 
family  life.  The  main  result,  equally  for  Farqu- 
har  and  his  successors,  was  that  they  became 
intellectually  contemptible  without  finding  a 
sincere  emotional  utterance.  Even  their  feeling 
is  false  from  the  effort  it  cost  them  to  express 
it  in  unnatural  terms.  The  degradation  which 
ensued  has  to  be  concretely  inspected  before  it 
can  be  believed.  Farquhar,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  most  delightful  comic  passages  in 
the  English  tongue,  sometimes  fell  into  depths 
unplumbed  even  in  the  hybrid  comedies  of  to- 
day : 

Enter  Hermes  Wouldbe  unperceived. 
Herm.  Would.  :  "  In  tears  !  perhaps  for  me! 
I'll  try." 

IPro-ps  a  miniature,  and  goes  back  to  the 
entrance  and  listens^ 
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Constance  :  "  What's  here  !  {Takes  up  the 
miniature)  Ha  !  see,  cousin — the  very  face 
and  features  of  the  man  !  Sure,  some  officious 
angel  has  brought  me  this  for  a  companion 
in  my  sohtude  !  Now  I'm  fitted  out  for 
sorrow  !  With  this  I'll  sigh,  with  this  con- 
verse, gaze  on  his  image  till  I  grow  blind  with 
weeping." 

Amelia  :  "  I'm  amazed  !  How  came  it 
here  ?  " 

Constance  :  "  Whether  by  miracle  or  human 
chance,  'tis  all  alike  ;  I  have  it  here  ;  nor  shall 
it  ever  separate  from  my  breast.  It  is  the  only 
thing  could  give  me  joy,  because  it  will  in- 
crease my  grief." 

Herm.  Would,  {coming  forward)  :  "  Most 
glorious  woman  !   now  I  am  fond  of  life." 

This  is  the  strain — false  and  unrealised — that 
has  persisted  in  English  comedy  to  this  day  as 
a  result  of  trying  to  force  sentiment  into  alliance 
with  mockery  and  indifference.  It  spoils  the 
comic  form  into  which  it  is  compelled  against 
the  hair ;  and  it  can  come  to  no  reasonable 
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fruition  o£  itself,  set  there  to  grow  in  a  foreign 
soil.    It  merely  mars  the  witty  company  it  keeps. 

How  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  killed  comedy 
in  England ;  how  Sheridan  was  her  body- 
snatcher,  and  Goldsmith  a  fortunate  accident, 
will  again  be  touched  on  when  at  our  journey's 
end  we  ask  why  comedy  to-day  is  virtually 
extinct.  There  is  yet  another  province  to 
invade. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Englishman  to  laugh  simply  as  a  detached  censor 
of  public  morals,  intellectually  aloof  and  wisely 
judicial,  that,  when  at  last  he  essays  the  satirical 
vein,  he  passes  all  mankind  in  ferocity.  His 
comedy,  when  it  becomes  critical,  becomes 
bitter.  An  Englishman  undertaking  to  be  a 
critic  of  his  kind  feels  compelled  to  fortify 
himself  with  an  animus.  There  is  in  the  critical 
laughter  of  an  Englishman  a  personal  rage  with 
the  object  of  his  ridicule.  He  is  incapable  of  a 
disinterested  hostility.  He  cannot  like  Moliere 
hate  an  impostor  with  a  hatred  purely  detached. 
He  does  not  understand  the  purely  intellectual 
passion  of  a  simple  observer.  When  he  laughs 
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critically,  he  laughs  with  Swift  and  Wycherley 
and  Chapman.  He  stifles  his  anger,  but  dips 
his  pen  in  gall.  His  comedy  becomes  an  indict- 
ment— passion  stilled  into  a  cutting  irony, 
coldly  passionate,  mercilessly  twitching  away 
the  garment  and  exposing  the  shame  of  his 
victim.  The  finest  masterpieces  in  this  kind  of 
comedy  are  found  among  the  Elizabethans. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  is  Chapman's  The 
Widozv's  Tears.  The  most  brutal  of  all  is 
Wycherley's  The  Plain  Dealer.  At  its  height 
this  type  of  comedy  rises  far  beyond  the  levels 
where  Moliere  inhabits.  The  Widozu's  Tears,  for 
example,  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  our  human 
comedy.  It  is  irony  made  visible.  Its  greatest 
scenes,  deplored  by  all  pohte  essayists  to  whom 
these  comedies  have  been  shamefully  abandoned, 
disgust  only  those  who  are  afraid  to  see  life  as 
an  excellent  nettle  and  to  grip  it  hard.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  our  English  satiric 
comedy.  Where  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  honest  and 
simple  character  looking  things  in  the  face, 
seeing  with  fearless  eyes  nature  stripped,  cruelly 
naked,  we  have  in  The  Widozu's  Tears  a  master- 
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piece  of  comic  irony.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  fruit  of  a  malignant  puritanism,  dredg- 
ing into  the  filth  of  human  nature  to  feed  its 
disgust,  unveiling  our  secrets  with  a  prejudice  to 
find  them  hideous,  we  have  in  The  Plain  Dealer 
an  abominable  caricature  of  life's  justice.  From 
a  hatred  of  life  and  a  revolt  against  the  power 
of  the  earth  no  art  can  grow.  Every  artist,  in 
spite  of  himself,  is  a  positive  fellow.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  earth,  even  though  he  beats  it  in 
despair.  He  pierces  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
because  fundamentally  he  knows  he  will  find 
there  nothing  he  cannot  face.  Wycherley  was 
not  of  this  great  company.  His  deliberate  essay 
in  satire  is  a  stab  in  the  dark  at  mankind,  a  cry 
of  rage  that  means  no  more  than  that  an  angry 
and  bitter  man  is  reviling  a  disagreeable  image 
of  his  own  devising. 

We  have  wandered  now  too  long  at  ease 
among  the  provinces  of  comedy.  It  is  time  to 
ask  what  principles  ensue  for  the  benefit  of 
comedy  to-day.  Except  for  Wilde,  no  name 
more  modern  than  Sheridan  has  yet  been  men- 
tioned. Neither  precept  nor  example  has  yet 
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been  adduced  to  help  the  modern  Englishman 
to  smile  intelligently  in  his  comic  theatre.  We 
have  yet  to  see  how  it  strikes  a  contemporary. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  at  large 
the  achievements  of  the  great  modern  European 
writers  of  comedy — Tchekoff,  Hamptmann, 
Ibsen,  Schnitzler.  It  would  require  more  than 
this  short  epilogue  of  a  desultory  essay.  In 
these  few  remaining  pages  let  us  quite  simply 
ask  whether  a  moral  cannot  be  drawn  for  our 
English  comedy  to-day  from  the  comparison 
already  so  obstinately  suggested  between  the 
comedy  of  criticism  and  the  comedy  of 
humour. 

If  there  be  anything  in  our  analysis  of  the 
English  temperament,  in  the  contrast  we  have 
discovered  between  the  laughter  of  Moliere  and 
the  laughter  of  Shakespeare,  it  should  follow 
that  English  comic  writers  would  be  wise  to  leave 
purely  intellectual  comedy  out  of  their  reckon- 
ing. We  have  seen  that  even  such  English 
comedy  as  brings  the  world  to  judgment  is 
touched  with  passion,  that  it  turns  naturally  to 
irony,  and  that  irony  is  a  resource  of  the  passion- 
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ate  man.  He  calls  down  his  climbing  sorrow, 
but  it  works  beneath  his  smiling.  English  critical 
comedy  will  ever  be  clouded  with  emotion.  It 
persistently  contradicts  the  aphorism  of  Walpole, 
the  theories  of  M.  Bergson,  the  need  of  the 
Latin  mind  to  stand  safely  from  the  victims  of 
ridicule  and  laugh  intellectually  in  their  despite. 
It  is  useless  for  the  English  comic  theatre  to 
strain,  as  lately  it  has  strained,  after  foreign 
models,  and  to  stand  upon  pure  reason.  Its  inevit- 
able failure  in  this  direction  is  already  written. 
The  English  comic  writer  who  essays  intellectual 
criticism  in  comedy  must  rise  to  inaccessible 
heights  of  laughter  whereon  comedy  and  tragedy 
meet  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men  ;  in  a 
word,  he  must  rise  to  the  heights  of  a  comedy 
like  The  Widow'' s  Tears — or  he  will  sink  to  utter 
ruin.  Let  only  the  giant  who  is  passionately 
driven  to  that  mountain-top  dare  brave  it. 
The  normal  English  practising  playwright  of 
this  generation  were  best  to  avoid  all  laughter  at 
humanity's  expense. 

Let  him  be  content  to  create  again  the  comedy 
of  humour.    It  is  his  natural  manner.    Since  the 
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Englishman  is  incapable  of  an  act  of  reason  let 
him  embrace  his  destiny,  deny  in  the  face  of 
Europe  that  thought  and  feeling  are  divisible, 
proclaim  that  kinship  with  the  fool  is  a  first 
necessity  in  the  painting  of  folly,  that  it  is  the 
author's  metier  to  love  whom  he  chasteneth, 
that  his  model  shall  be  Shakespeare's  way  with 
Hermia  and  Rosalind,  not  Moliere's  way  with 
the  Prhieuses  Ridicules.  Only  when  the  English 
comic  writers  honourably  consent  to  surrender 
their  strictly  intellectual  pretensions  as  dis- 
ciples of  Moliere  and  Ibsen  shall  we  restore 
sincerity,  consistency  and  vigour  to  English 
comedy.  The  mischief  is  that  English  dramatists 
have  from  the  time  of  Vanbrugh  insisted  upon 
learning  in  an  unnatural  school.  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhar  found  in  the  English  comedy  of  man- 
ners a  form  perfectly  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  the  "  heartless  "  attitudes  of  Etherege  and 
Congreve.  They  accepted  a  form  which  had  per- 
fectly served  the  purpose  of  their  predecessors 
and  turned  it  to  purposes  directly  antithetical 
and  destructive  of  its  spirit.  Congreve's  plays, 
for  example,  were  based  upon  a  deliberately 
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unemotional  treatment  of  sex.  There  is  no  sex 
feeling — no  appeal  to  Aphrodite  in  the  plays  of 
Congreve  and  Etherege.  On  this  depends  the 
whole  force  of  their  comic  appeal  and  their 
moral  harmlessness.  When  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhar  introduced  passionate  love  into  these 
plays  they  used  for  their  purpose  a  vessel  which 
would  not  contain  their  liquor.  What  Van- 
brugh and  Farquhar  did  with  Etherege  and 
Congreve,  every  Englishman  to-day  who  writes 
sex  plays  for  an  English  theatre  does  with  his 
French  models.  He  unintelligently  accepts  a 
stock  foreign  formula,  and  wrecks  it  utterly  in 
the  application.  Vanbrugh  and  Etherege  intro- 
duced into  the  ingenious  hazards  of  Congreve's 
mechanical  plots  a  vein  of  sentimental  and  moral 
reflection  that  turned  Congreve's  beautiful 
puppets  into  tiresome  and  extremely  crude 
imitations  of  the  English  taxpayer.  Similarly, 
to-day,  an  English  adapter,  working  from  French 
models  utterly  unsuited  to  authors  teeming  with 
morality,  sentiment  and  romantic  idealism,  pro- 
duces farcical  comedies  and  comical  farces 
which  are  the  despair  of  every  critic  who  desires 
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fitness  and  correspondence  between  the  form  of 
art  and  its  content. 

Consider  more  particularly  the  theme  of 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  comedies  produced  in 
London  to-day  are  wholly  commonplace  varia- 
tions— the  theme  of  sex.  There  are  several  ways 
of  dealing  comically  with  sex ;  and  English 
comedy  usually  falls  between  them  all  in  helpless 
confusion.  There  is  the  Grangousian  way  of 
treating  sex  as  a  perennially  gross  accident  and 
necessity  of  the  flesh — the  capital  instance  of  our 
damnation  as  immortal  spirits  compelled  to  utter 
ourselves  grotesquely  in  blood  and  bone,  but 
finding  in  that  damnation  a  way  of  laughter 
whereby  to  accept  it.  This  is  the  comic  way  of 
all  that  broad,  intimate  comedy  of  life  which 
now  is  no  longer  printed,  but  lingers  still  in 
every  house  where  men  and  women  live  with 
the  barriers  down ;  lingers  too  in  every  boudoir 
and  smoke-room  where  women  or  men  find 
severally  their  honest  fun.  Such  treatment  of 
sex  peeps  furtively  out  of  our  comedy  ;  but 
our  authors  are  too  much  afraid  of  it  to  turn 
it  to  any  fruitful  purpose.      Falstaff  no  longer 
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treads  the  English  stage  save  as  an  historic  ghost ; 
and  it  is  at  present  useless  attempting  to  recover 
him.  Some  day,  perhaps,  when  the  theatre  once 
more  believes  too  fervently  in  the  souls  of  men 
to  be  afraid  of  their  bodies,  Falstaff  will  come 
back  to  us,  speaking  the  language  of  a  new 
century.  For  the  present  universal  vulgar 
comedy  is  extinct. 

If  sex  be  not  comically  treated  in  the  fashion 
of  Gargantua's  birth,  we  are  driven  next  to  the 
modern  way  of  the  Palais  Royal.  We  have  only 
to  understand  why  seventeenth-century  Eng- 
land and  modern  France  have  perfectly  succeeded 
in  this  particular  comic  vein  to  realise  why 
English  authors  to-day  invariably  fail.  The 
comedy  of  sex  in  this  kind  rests,  roughly,  upon 
an  assumption  which  no  good  modern  English- 
man vmting  for  the  modern  English  theatre 
dare  honestly  and  without  veiling  accept  —  the 
assumption  that  men  and  women  are  poly- 
gamous by  nature  and  monogamous  by  necessity. 
If  this  assumption  is  to  be  taken  as  a  joke  and 
lead  to  laughter,  we  must  clearly  avoid  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  emotion  or  romance.  The 
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comic  treatment  of  sex  in  social  comedy  must 
be  passionless.  In  a  comedy  of  sex  there  must 
be  no  sex  feeling.  The  infidelities  of  a  husband 
are  laughable  only  so  long  as  they  serve  as  a 
conventional  formula  for  as  many  comic  acci- 
dents, situations,  difficulties,  evasions  and  de- 
vices as  can  be  crowded  upon  the  stage  in  a 
given  time.  Breaches  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment are  only  funny  so  long  as  they  are  never 
serious.  This  may  sound  like  a  pleonasm  ;  but 
it  is  rarely  realised  by  English  authors  who  write 
the  modern  comedy  of  sex.  They  do  to-day 
with  their  French  models  precisely  what  Van- 
brugh  did  with  Congreve.  Vanbrugh  found  a 
comedy  of  sex,  dryly  conceived,  entirely  un- 
emotional. Aphrodite  not  admitted,  sex  used 
merely  as  a  comic  convention  upon  which  an 
ingenious  plot  was  able  to  turn.  He  found  in 
his  models  stage-directions,  such  as  Offers  to  throw 
her  down,  meaning  no  more,  so  far  as  sex  excite- 
ment went,  than  Walks  left  centre.  He  found  a 
comic  hero  tumbling  the  wife  of  his  friend  with 
as  little  sex  significance  to  the  deed  as  though 
he  were  tumbling  upstairs  or  losing  his  watch 
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and  chain.  Vanbrugh  accepted  this  comic 
machinery,  but  turned  it  from  the  colourless, 
dispassionate  purpose  it  had  served  to  something 
wholly  different.  Congreve's  witty  hero,  neither 
good  nor  bad,  glad  nor  sorry,  becomes  in  the  plays 
of  Vanbrugh  and  his  successors  a  man  of  like 
passion  with  ourselves  instigating  us  actively  to 
sympathise  with  his  seduction  of  a  pretty  woman. 
Congreve's  witty  heroine,  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  chaste  nor  charitable,  becomes  a 
woman  yielding  to  temptation  whose  melting 
mood  we  are  invited  to  share.  Congreve's  in- 
decencies were  witty  and  agreeable  postures  of  a 
puppet  folk.  Vanbrugh's  indecencies  are  Aph- 
rodisiac. Congreve  treated  sex  as  something 
dryly  impersonal.  Dr.  Johnson  was  wrong  when, 
morally  indignant  with  Carolingian  laxity,  he 
said  that  adultery  freely  took  place  in  the 
comedies  of  Congreve  as  part  of  the  action. 
As  well  talk  of  adultery  between  Dutch  dolls  as 
between  the  men  and  women  of  the  comedies 
of  Congreve.  Sex  in  Congreve  is  a  battle  of 
the  wits.  It  is  not  a  battlefield  of  the  emo- 
tions. 
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Congreve,  in  a  word,  knew  what  the  modern 
French  comic  writers  also  know — that  any  sug- 
gestion of  love  as  an  individual  and  romantic 
passion  between  people  presented  sympatheti- 
cally destroys  the  comedy  of  sex.  The  modern 
English  adapter  of  French  comedy,  looking 
with  an  English  and  a  watery  eye  upon  its  in- 
genious hazards,  sees  men  and  women  whose 
course  of  true  leve  never  did  run  smooth  where 
their  French  authors  saw  only  agreeable  figures 
of  fun.  The  romantic  touch  of  an  English  word, 
the  sentimental  touch  of  an  EngHsh  player, 
the  eagerness  of  every  English  audience  to  be- 
lieve that  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  san- 
guine misdemeanours — these  combine  to  make 
of  an  honest  French  comedy  of  sex  an  unspeak- 
able compound  of  villainous  suggestions.  The 
result  is  only  a  little  less  terrible  when  the 
English  authors,  instead  of  adapting  French 
plays,  write  according  to  French  forms  and 
ways.  Our  native  English  comedy  to-day  is 
not  natural  to  the  English  temperament.  It  has 
no  reference  to  anything  which  the  English 
author  has  to  express.  The  French  employ  it  to 
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convey  a  purely  dispassionate  comedy  of  sex 
which  no  Englishman  is  capable  of  reproducing  ; 
and  Congreve  employed  it  to  convey  a  comedy 
of  manners  which  has  only  once  been  repeated 
since  Congreve  wrote  The  Way  of  the  World. 
The  modern  English  author  seeks  to  employ  it 
for  a  comedy  of  humane  sentiment  and  domestic 
humour  which,  being  directly  contrary  to  its 
original  purpose,  it  invariably  spoils.  The  hero 
of  French  comedy  is  the  protagonist  of  a  fantastic 
Alsatia  where  the  decalogue  is  suspended. 
The  English  author  takes  this  pleasant  person, 
and  presents  him  as  a  moral  casuist,  breaking 
the  laws  for  our  fun,  but  tediously  explaining 
that,  being  not  so  bad  a  fellow  after  all,  he  is 
the  most  eligible  suitor  of  the  play  for  a  virtuous 
and  happy  marriage. 

It  is  pitiful  how  obstinately  the  English  comic 
theatre  has  stuck  to  a  formula  it  has  never 
learned,  and  will  never  learn,  to  use.  English 
people  in  a  theatre  try  harder  to  be  wicked  than 
any  decent  citizen  has  ever  tried  to  be  good, 
Vanbrugh  did  not  know  that  Congreve's  heroes 
were  neither  good  nor  bad.     He  thought  they 
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were  bad ;  but  they  were  the  fashion  of  his  early 
days.  So  Vanbrugh  took  them  ;  put  in  a  few 
extenuating  words  and  circumstances ;  and 
offered  them  to  the  Enghsh  public  to  be  morally 
condoned.  The  English  public  fastened  upon 
the  extenuation  and  ignored  the  rest.  They 
soon  got  used  to  pretending  that  they  liked  this 
naughty  fellow,  and  allowed  him  at  the  last 
without  misgiving  to  embrace  the  prettiest 
woman  in  the  play  to  a  curtain  of  slow  music. 
The  habit  has  persisted  to  this  day.  Sheridan 
spoiled  his  genius  for  comedy  by  carelessly 
complying  with  the  fashion.  He  found  comedy 
a  tumbled  ruin — Farquhar's  heirloom.  Instead 
of  clearing  the  ground,  and  building  a  house  for 
his  needs,  he  adapted  the  ruin  and  spoiled  his 
genius.  His  plays  are  a  perplexing  blend  of  the 
dispassionate  and  the  sentimental.  His  moods 
and  scenes  jostle  like  strangers  in  a  crowd.  He 
blindly  accepted  a  convention  and  worked 
carelessly  within  it  at  half  pressure.  This  applies 
less  to  Goldsmith  ;  but  Goldsmith's  triumph 
was  strictly  personal.  He  left  no  model  and  he 
did  not  find  a  disciple. 
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For  two  centuries  English  comedy  has  Hved 
in  a  foreign  house.  Wilde  found  it  still  fumbling 
with  a  formula  which  baffled  it.  Wilde  wrestled 
with  this  formula  through  three  evil  plays — 
plays  full  of  absurd  contradictions  and  mis- 
carriages— emotional  crises  alternating  with  a 
comedy  recalling  Congreve  in  its  holding  of 
emotion  at  arm's  length.  At  last  Wilde,  in  the 
teeth  of  his  impossible  inheritance,  flung  up  the 
pretence  that  he  was  an  emotional  Englishman, 
and  worked  the  pure  formula  of  Congreve  in 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  Wilde  found 
his  way  out  of  the  confusion  of  modern  English 
comedy,  but  he  did  not  emerge  at  the  English 
end.  English  comedy  has  to  take  the  opposite 
direction.  Wilde  eliminated  the  sentiment  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  had  permitted  his 
earlier  plays  to  throb,  because  he  instinctively 
knew  that  his  sentiment  and  sympathy  were 
false.  Most  of  our  English  authors  to-day  know 
that  their  sentiment  and  sympathy  are  true, 
and  that  these  precious  qualities  are  finding 
only  an  imperfect  medium  in  the  comedy  they 
aifect  to  write.  These  authors  must  eliminate 
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the  pretences  they  inherit  from  Congreve  and 
the  Palais  Royal. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  comedy  of 
sex  alone  is  affected.  Sex  is  but  an  instance. 
The  English  attitude  towards  the  whole  of  life 
is  emotional  and  sympathetic.  The  English  are 
incapable  of  intellectual  detachment.  They 
are  uninspired  by  the  pure  fantasy  of  a  world 
where  the  emotions  of  every  day  are  suspended. 
When  we  create  a  fairyland,  the  fairies  are  of 
our  own  earth.  Titania  and  Oberon  echo  the 
discords  of  human  love  ;  the  malice  of  Caliban 
reverberates  in  the  cavern  of  our  primitive  and 
passionate  selves ;  we  desire  with  Bottom  in  the 
ass's  head  to  be  scratched,  to  eat  heartily  of  whole- 
some and  sweet  hay.  Conceivably  we  may  repeat 
the  comedy  of  manners  as  Congreve  conceived  it ; 
but  we  shall  repeat  it  only  for  the  delight  of  a 
leisured  few  who  are  able  to  live  their  comedy 
in  places  where  life  passes  as  a  lively  pageant  of 
social  and  intellectual  encounters ;  but  for 
English  people  at  large  we  have  to  take  up  the 
heritage  of  Shakespeare,  to  abandon  our  fruit- 
less effort  after  the  pure  comedy  of  reason,  to 
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let  our  laughter  freely  flow  from  a  sense  of  our 
common  humanity  with  fools.  Where  Shake- 
speare failed,  the  modern  Englishman  will  not 
succeed.  He  will  never  write  intellectual  comedy 
according  to  the  intellectual  formula  ;  and,  were 
he  to  succeed  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  obtain 
an  audience. 

Possibly  it  is  a  misfortune  that  Great  Britain 
is  an  island  ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  rebel  against 
our  destiny.  Insular  we  are,  and  insular  we  shall 
remain  so  long  as  we  have  a  national  tempera- 
ment and  a  national  art.  English  comedy 
cannot  successfully  walk  in  the  sun.  It  suspects 
the  clarity  of  good  prose.  Pure  comedy  is  a 
foreigner  and  will  not  be  naturalised.  English 
comedy,  indeed,  is  like  English  prose — it  is  not 
the  pure  and  simple  thing.  There  will  be 
simple  comedy  in  England  when  there  is  simple 
prose.  Are  we  to  wait  and  hope  for  this  day,  or 
are  we  peacefully  to  rest  poetical  ? 

What  precisely  is  this  proffered  choice  ?    It  is 

a  choice  between  selling  our  birthright  for  the 

privilege    of    being    an   inferior   foreigner    and 

accepting  the  heritage  of  the  greatest  names  of 
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the  greatest  extant  literature  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  glory  of  our  English  tongue  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  with  it  a  plain  and  in- 
telligible statement.  There  is  not  an  English 
word  unclouded  with  an  association,  an  image, 
a  suggestion  grasping  at  the  indefinable  and 
troubling  its  simplicity.  A  Frenchman  can  say 
what  he  means :  he  has  evolved  the  art  of  writing 
plain  French.  An  Englishman  cannot  say  what 
he  means  :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  plain 
English.  A  Frenchman  cannot  catch  at  the 
infinite  in  harmonies  and  rhythms  of  speech,  in 
words  that  are  steeped  in  centuries  of  vague 
emotion,  in  lines  that  beat  with  a  rhythm  of 
the  feet  of  expired  generations.  His  verse  is 
simply  better  prose  than  the  prose  he  usually 
writes — more  clearly  and  neatly  cut.  His 
Alexandrine  is  an  excellent  device  for  the  con- 
veying of  good  sense,  diaphanous  and  transcen- 
dental. He  says  only  what  is  worth  saying  and 
what  is  intelligible.  The  Englishman,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  clearly  say  anything  that  is 
worth  saying  unless  it  be  too  deep  for  words. 
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It  is  impossible  to  understand  an  Englishman 
unless  he  is  saying  something  so  obvious  that  it 
need  never  have  been  said.  As  soon  as  he  begins 
to  say  something  worth  saying  he  becomes  in- 
coherent. His  prose  when  it  is  worth  reading  is 
not  prose  at  all.  He  cannot  speak  rationally  of 
love  or  hatred  or  jealousy.  An  aphorism  does 
not  express  him  unless  he  is  pretending  to  be 
continental.  He  cannot  talk  ;  he  can  only  sing. 
Sainte-Beuve  talks  clear  good  sense  about  books 
and  people  ;  but  Charles  Lamb  hums  a  jolly 
tune.  Moliere  clearly  explains  the  jealousy  of 
Arnolphe  ;  but  Shakespeare  sings  the  jealousy 
of  Leontes.  If  we  are  to  write  pure  comedy,  we 
must  find  another  language.  Only  a  foreigner 
can  clearly  express  anything  really  important. 
An  Englishman,  if  he  is  not  a  genius,  can  only 
feel  unutterable  things,  say  they  are  indescrib- 
able, and  leave  them  to  the  poets. 

Ibsen  and  Moliere  can  put  together  their  comic 

creatures,  adding  trait  to  trait,  presenting  them 

for  our  intellectual  inspection,  talking  of  them 

in   excellent   prose,   leaving  nothing  in   doubt, 
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defining  all  things.  We  shall  not  receive  their 
works.  We  know  instinctively  that  things 
which  can  so  clearly  be  expressed  and  understood 
are  not  worth  expressing  or  understanding. 
Ibsen  presents  us  with  a  provincial  interior  of 
which  every  detail  is  faithful  and  well  conveyed. 
We  turn  away,  untouched  and  cold.  But  when 
Shakespeare  puts  the  content  of  this  painful 
comedy  in  five  lines,  we  brood  ecstatically  : 

"  To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllabic  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

The  intellectual  content  of  these  five  lines  is 
commonplace.  Everything  English  that  can  be 
clearly  expressed  is  commonplace.  Yet,  though 
Ibsen  has  presented  this  petty  pace  from  day  to 
day  with  an  intellectual  clarity,  a  reasonable 
force  and  coherence  that  provokes  our  admira- 
tion, we  know  that  Shakespeare's  commonplace 
is  better.  Shakespeare's  lines  are  commonplace 
prose  ;  but  they  are  magnificent  poetry.  We 
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know  that  in  all  the  English  utter  the  real  con- 
tent of  their  words  is  not  in  the  things  they 
describe  and  define,  but  in  the  indescribable 
and  indefinable  things  they  suggest. 

We  can  only  accept  the  position  that  pure 
comedy  alone  is  the  daughter  of  Thalia,  if  we 
also  deny  that  the  English  can,  except  by  accident, 
achieve  it.  If  comedy,  first  to  last,  be  the  social 
gesture  of  M.  Bergson  with  which  we  began, 
if  it  be  only  the  thoughtful  laughter  of  in- 
tellectual people  desired  by  Meredith,  if  it  be 
pure  reason  in  pure  prose,  then  let  the  English 
theatre  shut  the  doors  upon  its  comic  dramatists 
and  not  suffer  them  to  play  the  fool  even  in 
their  own  house.  But  if  we  admit  that  English 
laughter  lives  in  good  fellowship  and  in  the  sha- 
dow where  walk  the  English  poets,  then  let  us 
accept  our  inheritance  in  Arden,  turn  from  our 
doors  the  foreign  invader,  and  insist  with 
Shakespeare  that,  even  as  we  watch  the  comedy 
of  our  petty  human  paces,  only  such  things 
are  worthy  to  be  said  that  cannot  clearly  be 
said.  Let  us  continue  to  laugh  without  exactly 
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knowing  the  reason.  Let  us  insist  that  reason 
has  no  seat  in  this  distracted  island  ;  that  an 
Enghshman  is  either  a  genius  or  a  fool ;  that, 
even  when  an  Englishman  is  a  fool,  he  usually 
fits  the  celebrated  definition  of  a  good  Tory  : 

He  is  one  of  those  d d  fools  who  are  usually 

right  in  the  end. 
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IN  the  sphere  of  Letters  parody  is  the 
quizzical  art,  the  art  of  the  man  with 
the  eyeglass,  quick  to  seize  the  manner- 
isms of  his  betters  and  to  raise  a  laugh  by 
a  piece  of  outrageous  fooling,  or  by  a  whiff  of 
gentle  malice.  It  is  an  art  which  has  survived 
the  clumsy  handling  of  the  novices,  which  has 
developed  in  subtlety  with  the  development 
of  literature  itself,  and  which  has  never  perhaps 
had  so  just  a  claim  to  the  title  of  an  art  as  at  the 
present  moment,  when  even  genius  is  obliged 
to  be  brilliant  in  order  to  get  a  hearing.  The 
restlessness,  the  inventiveness,  the  nervous 
energy  of  the  age  are  accompanied  by  a  high 
standard  of  cleverness,  a  reactionary  tendency 
to  ridicule  everything  that  is  new,  and  a  conse- 
quent outbreak  of  blatancy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  fastidiousness  on  the  other,  so  that  you 
get  a  Kipling  or  a  Masefield  bellowing  in  the 
arena  and  attracting  the  darts  of  such  ban- 
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derilleros  as  Max  Beerbohm  and  Sir  Owen 
Seaman.  In  the  theatres  the  old  Bumand 
burlesques  have  given  place  to  the  Potted 
Plays  of  the  Follies  ;  in  politics  a  Punch  has 
more  power  than  a  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  while 
it  is  only  necessary  for  a  Unionist  to  raise  his 
head  above  the  surface  of  affairs  in  order  that 
he  should  be  promptly  ducked  again  by  F.C.G. 
And,  above  all,  there  is  now  an  ever-increasing 
audience  that  appreciates  a  shrewd  hit  and 
prefers  a  rapier  to  a  bludgeon. 

Ridicule  is  society's  most  effective  means  of 
curing  inelasticity.  It  explodes  the  pompous, 
corrects  the  well-meaning  eccentric,  cools 
the  fanatical,  and  prevents  the  incompetent 
from  achieving  success.  Truth  will  prevail 
over  it,  falsehood  will  cower  under  it  :  and  it 
is  well  known  that  when  reason,  indignation, 
entreaty,  and  menace  fail,  ridicule  will  often 
cause  a  Government  to  abandon  a  Bill,  a  lover 
his  mistress,  a  younger  brother  his  sartorial 
indiscretions. 

There  was  a  little  girl  who,  to  her  parents' 
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dismay,  developed  an  abominable  trick  of 
hunching  her  shoulders  and  thrusting  her 
chin  forward — a  trick  as  incessant  and  as 
irritating  as  a  twitch  of  the  face  ;  and  her 
mother  would  say,  "  Darling,  do  try  not  to  poke 
your  head  forward  like  that  "  ;  and  then  she 
would  say,  "  Darling,  keep  your  head  still," 
rather  sharply ;  and  in  the  end  she  would  say, 
"  Petronilla,  if  you  do  that  again  I  shall  send 
you  to  bed.  Now  mind — I  mean  it."  And  all 
this  only  led  to  tears  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
But  it  was  her  father  who  cured  her.  He  bought 
a  number  of  those  china  milk-maids,  geese, 
ghouls,  and  mandarins  which  when  agitated 
nod  their  heads  aggressively  and  tirelessly,  and 
he  arranged  them  on  a  shelf  which  he  suspended 
from  the  schoolroom  ceiling,  so  that  whenever 
at  her  lessons  (the  worst  time  of  all)  Petronilla 
began  to  thrust  her  chin  forward,  all  her  gover- 
ness had  to  do  was  without  comment  to  set  the 
shelf  swinging  and  the  row  of  china  absurdities 
burlesquing  Petronilla.  In  a  week  she  was 
cured. 
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In  literature,  as  in  life,  it  is  possible  to  ridicule 
a  man  without  imitating  his  walk,  his  intona- 
tion, his  appearance.  But  the  burlesque  imita- 
tion is  the  readiest  method,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive ;  a  method  by  which  the  salient  features  of 
form  and  matter  may  be  satirised  without  com- 
ment ;  the  method  of  "  Sister  Mary  walks  like 
this,"  rather  than  that  of  "  Where  did  you  get 
that  hat  ?  "  Nor  is  it  merely  imitation  that  is 
needed  :  the  sedulous  ape  flatters,  not  criticises. 
Accentuation  of  peculiarities  is  of  the  essence 
of  parody  ;  and  merely  to  use  the  peculiarities 
of  an  author,  as  for  instance  his  favourite 
metre,  or  his  punctuation,  or  his  epithets, 
without  laying  any  stress  upon  them,  is 
like  borrowing  a  man's  umbrella  "  for  a  joke." 
This  restriction  applies  to  such  so-called  parodies 
as  Gilfillan's  of  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border,  or 
to  verses  written  in  the  metre  of  FitzGerald's 
Omar  Khayyam  and  appearing  to  claim  honours 
of  parody  by  a  lavish  use  of  capitals.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  pity  to  begin  an  enquiry  of  this 
nature  by  shutting  the  door  upon  anyone,  and 
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if  we  must  have  a  definition  to  set  limits  to  the 
scope  of  it,  let  it  be  some  such  comprehensive 
definition  as  that  of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  July,  1895,  who  said  that  a  parody 
was  "  a  composition  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
modelled  more  or  less  closely  upon  an  original 
work,  or  class  of  original  works,  but  turning  the 
serious  sense  of  such  original  or  originals  into 
ridicule  by  its  method  of  treatment."  This 
will  cover  almost  every  instance  in  which  one 
writer  has  "  made  fun  "  of  another  ;  and  will 
even  justify  the  anthology-makers  for  including 
among  the  parodies  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  (a  poem 
which  is  nearer  satire  than  burlesque,  and  in 
which  Shelley  merely  stole  Wordsworth's  cloak 
to  smother  him  withal),  and  those  scholarly 
imitations  of  Chaucer  (such  as  Professor  Ker's 
Vrais  of  Oxinfurde  and  Professor  Skeat's  A  Clerk 
ther  was  of  Cauntebrigge  also),  or  of  the  classics, 
which  delight  the  reader  more  by  their  own 
cleverness  than  by  any  mockery  of  the  originals. 
It  should  also  be  stated  clearly  that  for  the  pur- 
poses  of   this   enquiry  into   the   technique  of 
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parody,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  distinguish 
between  the  words  parody,  burlesque,  skit, 
imitation  and  travesty.  Each  has  its  shade  of 
meaning  to  differentiate  it  ;  but  no  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  a  meticulous  classifica- 
tion of  each  poem  under  these  headings. 

On  the  face  of  the  matter  you  would  suppose 
that  the  parodist  was  a  kind  of  Joey  the  Clown, 
standing  in  the  doorway  with  a  red-hot  poker 
in  his  hand  ready  to  touch  up  every  passer-by. 
You  would  suppose  that  his  "  fun  "  was  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  morality  or  reality,  and  that 
his  victims  would  skip  to  the  audience's  delight 
or  ennui  relatively  to  the  dexterity  of  Joey  and 
the  awkwardness  of  the  person  warmed  up.  Yet 
it  is  curious  to  find  that  nearly  every  writer  on 
parody  and  quite  a  large  number  of  parodists 
specifically  declare  that  the  parodist  must  love 
or  admire  or  revere  or  respect  his  original. 
Admiration  and  laughter — "  the  very  essence  of 
the  act  or  art  of  parody  " — says  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons.  Sir  Owen  Seaman  is  reported  as  say- 
ing  that    "  reverence   might   seem   a   strange 
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quality  to  require  of  a  parodist :  yet  it  was  an 
instinct  of  the  best  of  them."  The  Authors  of 
the  Rejected  Addresses  were  surprised  and  grati- 
fied by  the  good-will  shown  to  them  by  the 
members  of  the  genus  irritable  whom  they  had 
"  most  audaciously  burlesqued  "  ;  and  though 
it  is  obvious  that  they  undertook  their  pleasant 
task  unhampered  by  any  conscious  weight  of 
reverence  for  their  victims,  still  they  were  glad 
that  they  had  not  hurt  anybody's  feelings  ;  while 
Sir  Theodore  Martin  was  anxious  to  explain 
that  the  Bon  GauUier  Ballads  were  a  form  of 
hero-worship.  There  is,  too,  J.  K.  Stephen's 
The  Parodisfs  Apology  : — 

If  I've  dared  to  laugh  at  you,  Robert  Browning, 
'Tis  with  eyes  that  with  you  have  often  wept : 

You  have  oftener  left  me  smiling  and  frowning. 
Than  any  beside,  one  bard  except. 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  has  made  the 
same  remark  about  parody,  and  has  explained 
it  by  the  following  argument.  Parody  is  con- 
cerned   with    "  Poetry    and    preferably    great 
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Poetry  "  ;  parody  must  therefore  be  "  delicate 
ground,  off  which  the  profane  and  vulgar  should 
be  carefully  warned."  It  "  plays  with  the 
gods  "  :  and  as  the  religious  man  or  the  devout 
lover  may  indulge  in  a  smile  at  this  or  that 
foible  of  his  religion  or  of  his  mistress,  so  the 
parodist  knows  unerringly  "  how  far  to  go." 
"  He  must  be  friends  with  the  gods,  and  worthy 
of  their  company,  before  taking  these  pleasant 
liberties  with  them . ' '  This  argument  is  qualified 
by  a  footnote.  "  There  are  of  course,  false 
gods  in  Poetry.  But  parodies  of  these  directly 
expose  their  falsity,  while  parodies  of  true 
poetry  subtly  pay  homage  to  its  truth.  More- 
over, we  may  say  generally  that  in  parody,  as 
elsewhere,  exposure  of  the  false  (though  useful 
and  necessary)  ranks  below  illustration  of  the 
true." 

Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  casual  con- 
nection between  good  taste  and  familiarity  with 
the  best  authors.  There  is  a  casual  connection, 
indeed  ;  for  the  man  who  has  good  taste  will 
therefore  know  good  poetry  when  he  reads  it, 
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and  will  naturally  pursue  his  acquaintance  with 
the  poet.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  he  will  parody  that  poet.  He  will  not, 
unless  he  is  a  parodist  ;  and  to  be  a  parodist 
does  not  involve  either  having  good  taste  or 
having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  any  particular 
kind  of  poetry.  There  are  many  instances  of 
extremely  vulgar  parodies  of  good  poetry,  and 
of  extremely  brilliant  parodies  of  bad  poetry. 
It  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  that  the  vulgar  man  does  make 
vulgar  jokes  about  his  wife  and  the  profane 
man  about  his  religion,  however  desirable  it 
may  be  that  these  liberties  should  only  be  taken 
by  the  devout. 

Would  it  not,  however,  be  truer  to  say  that 
the  parodist  as  a  rule  is  a  man  with  literary 
tastes  ;  that  he  is  inclined  to  parody  only  authors 
with  whose  work  and  style  he  is  well  acquainted  ; 
and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  to 
master  the  style  of  an  author  from  whose  work 
he  derives  no  pleasure  ?  These  probabilities 
tend  to  produce  the  best  parodies  ;  but  different 
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circumstances  may  produce  a  very  good  parody. 
For  instance,  a  man  with  critical  taste  and  a 
knack  of  seizing  salient  characteristics  might  be 
irritated  by  the  popularity  of  a  poet,  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  false  god  ;  a  cursory  study  of 
that  poet's  work  might  enable  him  to  write  a 
parody  which  would  hold  the  poet  up  to  ridicule. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained  that  Henry 
Carey's  Namby  Pamby  is  not  an  excellent  parody 
of  a  poet  whom  he  certainly  did  not  admire  or 
revere  ;  nor  were  the  Delia  Cruscans  of  necessity 
an  object  of  respect  to  Southey  or  to  Horace 
Smith,  any  more  than  the  author  of  Festus  was 
admired  by  Andrew  Lang. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  parodist  should 
be  a  man  of  taste  and  discretion,  and  should 
know  instinctively  "  how  far  to  go."  He  would 
not  burlesque  a  sacred  poem,  Sir  Owen  Seaman 
declares,  "  or  a  work  of  deep  and  moving  senti- 
ment, such  as  Tennyson's  Crossing  the  Bar, 
though  such  might  seem  to  offer  themselves  an 
easy  prey  "  ;  while  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blair,  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  the  younger  parodists,  claims  credit 
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for  having  resisted  the  temptation  of  Kubla 
Khan.  Thus  many  poets  who  are  not  fair 
game,  would  be  easy  to  parody  ;  and  many  more 
who  are  fair  game,  offer  considerable  difficulties 
to  the  sportsman.  The  harder  the  shot,  the 
greater  the  triumph  if  it  succeeds  ;  and  in  con- 
sidering various  parodies  it  is  well  to  take  this 
factor  into  the  reckoning.  For  instance,  it  is 
clear  that  such  poets  as  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson  (especially  the  Idylls  of  the  King), 
Browning,  Swinburne,  Kipling,  Masefield,  are 
large  targets ;  while  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Bums, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Clough,  and  the  present 
Laureate,  for  instance,  need  a  great  deal  of 
stalking.  This  is  not  for  want  of  style  or  indivi- 
duality, but  for  want  of  salient  seizable  char- 
acteristics. And  the  beauty  of  the  really  great 
parody  lies  in  the  intimacy  of  its  attack  ;  it  is 
not  content  with  clutching  at  the  excrescences, 
it  strikes  at  the  very  heart. 

There  is  a  story  of  some  dons  who  were  dis- 
cussing over  their  port  a  colleague  who  was  not 
present  ;   and  they  were  trying  to  analyse  him, 
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his  looks,  his  manner,  his  character.  They  were 
all  clever  men,  being  dons  ;  and  they  had  all 
known  the  man  well  for  years.  But  they  could 
come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusions  about  him, 
till  at  last  one  of  them,  who  had  been  silent, 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  "  I  will  show  you 
what  he  is  like  "  ;  and  he  dropped  his  arms  and 
curved  them  slightly,  and  bent  his  legs  too  and 
thrust  his  head  forward  ;  and  without  exagger- 
ating the  attitude  he  suggested  all  the  simian 
characteristics.  It  was  a  perfect  illumination, 
far  more  convincing  than  any  amount  of  analysis 
or  discussion. 

That  is  what  the  best  parodies  do.  They  are 
"  a  department  of  pure  criticism."  And  more 
than  this — they  have  a  life  and  an  interest  apart 
from  their  models,  as  light  verse,  or  as  humorous 
prose.  So  much  depends  upon  the  reader's 
knowledge  of  the  model,  that  the  parodist  is 
wise  if  he  endeavours  to  write  something  which 
has  an  intrinsic  value.  Even  so,  no  doubt  a 
mass  of  very  good  stuff  has  been  submerged  with 
the  ephemeral  object  of  attack  ;   and  still  more 
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has  lived  only  in  the  pages  of  periodicals,  read 
to-day  and  burned  to-morrow.  Industry,  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  rescued 
some  thousands  of  parodies  from  oblivion,  and 
buried  them  again.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  few  people  read  the  six  volumes  of 
Parodies  of  the  Works  of  English  and  American 
Authors,  which  were  published  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  They  throw  an  appalling  and  sinister 
light  upon  the  banality  of  parodists,  contain- 
ing, as  they  do,  such  items  as  eighty-four 
parodies  of  Gray's  Elegy,  fifty-four  of  ''To 
be  or  not  to  be,"  thirty-two  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  twenty-two  of  "Ye  Mariners  of 
England," 

A  thing  imagination  boggles  at ; 

And  might,  odds-bobs,  sir  !    in  judicious  hands 

Extend  from  here  to  Mesopotamy. 

This  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  Parody  should 
be  preserved.  The  anthologists  have  done 
better  ;  and  in  A  Parody  Anthology  (Carolyn 
Wells,    1904),    A    Book    of   Parodies    (Arthur 
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Symons,  1908),  Parodies  and  Imitations  (Stanley 
Adam  and  Bernard  White,  1912),  and  A  Century 
of  Parody  and  Imitation  (Walter  Jerrold  and 
R.  M.  Leonard,  1913),  may  be  found  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  is  of  first-rate  importance. 
Messrs.  Adam  and  White  have  an  interesting 
section  of  the  most  recent  parodists,  including 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Blair,  Mr.  E.  G.  V.  Knox,  and  Mr. 
"  Rhode  Knight." 

The  simplest  form  of  parody  is  the  verbal, 
which  gains  its  ludicrous  effect  by  taking  a  well- 
known  poem  and  altering  a  word  here  and  a 
line  there  so  as  to  make  a  different  sense  without 
mutilating  the  original  form.  For  instance, 
when  Regent's  Park  was  opened,  Katharine 
Fanshawe  made  havoc  of  Pope's 

Here  shall  the  spring  her  earliest  sweets  bestow. 
Here  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow, 

by  the  simple  expedient  of  substituting  "coughs" 
for  "sweets,"  and  "noses  "  for  "roses."  Or,  to 
give  a  new  and  less  puerile  example,  there  is  a 
certain  felicity  in  Mr.  Stodart-Walker's 
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My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  mince  pie  on  the  table  ; 
So  was  it  when  my  youth  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old 

If  I  am  able. 
The  Boy  eats  faster  than  the  Man, 
And  I  could  wish  my  meals  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  rich  rmnce-piety . 

The  italics  mark  how  much  of  Wordsworth's 
original  poem  remains.  But  in  such  a  meticulous 
task  as  this  the  parodist  must  be  very  wary  ; 
he  is  juggling  with  knives,  and  must  not  expect 
sympathy  if  a  false  throw  brings  retribution.  In 
his  Moxford  Book  of  Verse  Mr.  Stodart-Walker 
attempted  the  audacious  task  of  parodying 
nearly  a  hundred  poems,  nearly  seventy  poets  ; 
and,  to  judge  by  the  preface  and  the  envoy, 
was  able  to  regard  his  achievement  with  com- 
placency— but  this  is  not  the  feeling  with  which 
the  reader  is  likely  to  lay  down  the  volume. 
From  the  critical  standpoint  it  is  useful,  because 
it  contains  in  its  pages  excellent  specimens  of 
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all  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  verbal  parodist 
can  stumble,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  treatment 
of  Mr.  Yeats'  best-known  poem  : — 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 

And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles 

made  ; 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey 

bee, 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 


This  is  the  parody  : — 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innes  free, 
And  a  small  table  order,  with  beer  in  bottles  laid  ; 
Nine  "  beanos  "  will  I  have  there,  a  hat  for  the  busy 
bee, 
And  drink  alone  in  the  b.y.  glade. 

It  would  be  almost  priggish  to  deny  a  smile 
to  "  nine  beanos  "  ;  for  Yeats'  "  nine  bean- 
rows  "  is  fair  game  ;  but  the  fibre  of  the  whole 
parody  is  so  coarse  that  it  borders  upon  the 
irreverent.     Throughout,  you  are  conscious  of 
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sense  being  flogged  into  its  stable,  of  fun  being 
squeezed  out  at  all  hazards,  of  beauty  being 
vandalized.  But  not  so  is  Poetry  injured  ;  it 
is  the  juggler  who  is  cut ;  it  is  the  parody 
which  is  banal.  It  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
about  drinking,  and  bibulous  poems  are  seldom 
interesting  or  amusing.  It  is  not  even  a  coherent 
exposition  of  any  aspect  of  the  glories  of  deep- 
drinking  ;  it  is  maudlin  and  disjointed  as  the 
ruminations  of  a  mere  bar-crawler.  "  Nine 
beanos  "  is  admittedly  a  shrewd  hit ;  but  where 
is  the  sense  of  "  a  hat  for  the  busy  bee,"  or  the 
humour  of  the  "  b.y.  glade  "  ?  The  second  and 
third  stanzas  are  dreary  and  draggle-tailed  be- 
yond the  endurance,  you  would  think,  of  any 
author  ;  and  Mr.  Stodart- Walker  is  notable 
among  verbal  parodists  for  the  frequency 
with  which  he  fails  to  maintain  the  liveliness 
of  his  first  few  lines.  In  many  instances 
he  is  happy,  ingenious,  and  witty ;  but  he 
will  always  follow  a  good  joke  into  a  morass  of 
inanities. 
The  verbal  parodist  either  chooses  a  poem 
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which  in  style  or  metre  suits  a  subject  about 
which  he  is  anxious  to  write  humorously  ;  or 
more  commonly  he  chooses  a  subject  which  is 
suggested  by  a  particular  poem  which  he  is 
anxious  to  burlesque.  Thus  J.  K.  Stephen, 
knowing  well  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr. 
Joynes,  an  Eton  master,  had  recently  imperilled 
his  position  by  his  active  Nationalist  sympathies, 
may  have  been  led  to  tell  the  story  in  his  Ode 
on  a  Retrospect  of  Eton  College,  by  the  inspira- 
tion of 

They  snatched  a  fearful  Joynes. 

In  this  parody,  as  in  the  equally  notable 
Heathen  Parsee,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  at 
once  that  the  best  parodists,  like  the  best  trans- 
lators, refuse  to  be  hampered  and  enslaved  by 
their  originals.  Hilton's  first  stanza  is  almost 
the  same  as  Bret  Harte's  ;  the  parody  and  the 
original  catch  sight  of  each  other  from  time 
to  time  up  to  the  supreme  "  palms-and-dates  " 
triumph  ;  but  neither  Hilton  nor  Stephen  will 
spoil  their  pace  in  order  to  follow  in  each  foot- 
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step  of  the  forerunner.     This  is  characteristic 
of  the  master  parodists. 

For  closer  adherence  to  model  we  must  look 
to  such  writers  as  Horace  Twiss  or  Phoebe  Gary, 
both  very  clever  and  amusing.  In  his  political 
parodies  Twiss  displayed  a  wide  range  of  ability, 
and  his  Patriot's  Progress  is  a  tour  de  force  ;  but 
he  lacks  lightness  of  touch,  and  the  whimsical 
turn  of  phrase  which  gives  a  more  precious 
flavour  than  mere  imitation  can  give.  Miss 
Gary  had  that  whimsicality. 

The  day  is  done  and  darkness 
From  the  wing  of  night  is  loosed. 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  a  chicken  going  to  roost, 

is  a  good-humoured  skit  on  Longfellow's — 

The  day  is  done  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wing  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight, 

with  just  a  touch  of  gentle  malice  to  enrich  it. 
The  pari  passu  parodist  has,  in  the  main, 
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two  weapons  of  attack,  the  antithesis  and 
assonajice.  The  antithesis  is  an  easy  effect. 
Ben  Jonson  retorted  to  Wither's — 


by- 


Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 

ShaU  I  mine  affections  slack 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman's  black  ? 


and  so  on  through  five  stanzas  of  puerile  con- 
tradictions. Thackeray's  "  Cabbages  !  bright 
green  cabbages  !  "  is  a  similarly  poor  skit  on 
L.  E.  L.'s  "  Violets  !  deep  blue  violets  !  "  It  is 
a  species  of  nagging  rather  than  of  burlesque. 
H.  S.  Leigh  is  inclined  to  use  it  in  his  capital 
Chateaux  d'Espagne,  modelled  on  The  Raven. 
"  Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow,"  said  Poe. 
"  Dreadfully  I  feared  the  morrow,"  echoed 
Leigh. 

Assonance  is  a  more  important  effect,  because 
it  is  capable  of  very  subtle  handling.  At  its 
baldest  it  is  of  the  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  he 
is  fed,"  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  excess  "  order. 
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Tvviss  used  it  lavishly.     Calverley's  parody  of 
the  Brook  is  famous  for  it. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  tern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 

To  bicker  down  a  valley, 

is  turned  into — 

I  deal  in  every  ware  in  turn, 

I've  rings  for  budding  Sally 
That  sparkle  like  those  eyes  of  her'n  ; 

I've  liquor  for  the  valet. 

Similarly — 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  sUde  by  hazel  covers  ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers, 

IS  turned  into — ■ 

I  steal  from  th'  parson's  strawberry-plots, 
I  hide  by  the  squire's  covers  ; 

I  teach  the  sweet  young  housemaids  what's 
The  art  of  trapping  lovers. 
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This  is  assonance  most  deftly  used,  where 
assonance  is  akin  to  punning.  The  same  happy 
mood  inspired  Rossetti  to  parody  Tennyson's 
The  Kraken. 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep  ; 

Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea. 

His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded  sleep 

The  kraken  sleepeth  :    faintest  sunlights  flee 

About  his  shadowy  sides  ;    above  him  swell 

Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growth  and  height ; 

And  far  away  into  the  sickly  light. 

From  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret  cell 

Unnumber'd  and  enormous  polypi 

Winnow  with  giant  arms  the  slumbering  green. 

There  hath  he  lain  for  ages  and  will  he 

Battening  upon  huge  sea-worms  in  his  sleep. 

Until  the  latter  fire  shall  heat  the  deep  ; 

Then  once  by  man  and  angels  to  be  seen. 

In  roaring  he  shall  rise  and  on  the  surface  die. 

Rossetti's  boisterous  humour  evolved  this  : — 

Getting  his  pictures,  Uke  his  supper,  cheap. 
Far,  far  away  in  Belfast  by  the  Sea, 
His  watchful,  one-eyed,  uninvaded  sleep, 
MacCracken  sleepeth.     While  the  P.R.B. 
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Must  keep  the  shady  side,  he  walks  a  swell 

Through  spungings  of  perennial  growth  and  height. 

And  far  away,  in  Belfast  out  of  sight, 

By  many  an  open  "  do  "  and  secret  sell 

Fresh  daubers  he  niakes  swift  to  scarify 

And  fleece  with  pliant  shears  the  slumbering  "  green." 

There  he  has  Ued,  though  aged,  and  will  lie 

Fattening  on  ill-got  pictures  in  his  sleep. 

Till  some  Pre-Raphaelite  prove  for  him  too  deep. 

Then  once  by  Hunt  and  Ruskin  to  be  seen. 

Insolvent  he  will  turn,  and  in  the  Queen's  Bench  die. 

In  this,  as  in  his  parody  The  Brothers,  Rossetti 
is  careful  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  same 
rhymes  as  the  original ;  and  this  may  be  noted 
as  a  point  upon  which  verbal  parodists  are  apt 
to  insist.  Barham's  "  Not  a  sous  had  he  got — 
not  a  guinea  or  note,"  has  almost  the  same 
rhymes  as  Wolfe's  poem  throughout. 

Verbal  parody  is  excellent  practice  for  young 
wits  that  need  sharpening,  and  is  a  handy  weapon 
for  the  impromptu  ;  but  it  postulates  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  author  parodied,  nor  any 
admiration.  It  ranks  with  double  acrostics,  jig- 
saw puzzles,  cricket-nets,  and  captive  golf-balls. 
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It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  in  at  least  three 
anthologies  J.  K.  Stephen's  sonnet  "  Two  Voices 
are  there  "  is  included  and  called  a  parody  of 
Wordsworth,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
the  first  line  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Wordsworth's  "  Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the 
Subjugation  of  Switzerland,"  and  the  sextet  has 
the  same  arrangement  of  rhymes,  A  A  B  C  C  B. 
Delightful  as  it  is,  the  sonnet  was  never  intended 
to  parody  either  a  particular  poem  or  the  general 
style  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  not  only 
fell  into  this  mistake,  but  committed  the 
solecism  of  praising  Stephen's  passage  "  for 
Greek  Iambics  "  as  a  discreet  parody  of  W.  S. 
Landor  !  As  it  is  the  best  parody  of  Shake- 
speare's stjde  that  has  yet  been  printed,  it  may 
be  quoted  at  length  : — 

Pe.     Not  so,  my  liege,  for  even  now  the  town 
Splits  with  sedition,  and  the  incensed  mob 
Rush  hither  roaring. 

Olc.  Let  them  roar  their  fill. 

Bluster  and  bellow  till  the  enormous  wings 
Of  gusty  Boreas  flap  with  less  ado. 
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Ask  they  my  treacherous  nephew's  wretched  life. 
As  if  that  order  were  a  thing  of  nought 
Which  I  did  pubUsh  ?    Let  them  beg  or  threaten, 
I'll  not  regard  them.     Oh  my  trusty  friend, 
There  is  no  rock  defies  the  elements, 
With  half  the  constancy  that  kinglike  men 
Shut  up  their  breasts  against  such  routs  as  these 
Pe.     O  my  most  vaUant  lord,  I  feel  'tis  so. 
Permit  me  to  advance  against  the  foe. 

(Olds  and,  Terranea,  Act  IV,  Sc.  iii.) 


Critics  may  cavil  at  the  word  "  permit,"  but 
the  rest  is  amazingly  Shakespearean.  Compare 
it  with  Twiss's  political  Seven  Ages,  and  at  once 
the  superiority  of  the  stylistic  over  the  verbal 
parody  is  seen.  The  parodist  of  style  must 
know  his  author  well,  and,  unless  he  is  deliber- 
ately out  for  blood,  will  be  found  in  a  genial 
mood  mocking  one  whom  he  respects  without 
either  the  malice  or  the  callousness  of  the  verbal 
parodist.  He  has  to  put  himself  into  the  mood 
and  mind  of  his  author,  to  use  metre  and  man- 
nerism with  just  that  delicacy  of  touch  which 
will  win  a  chuckle  of  appreciation,  not  a  roar  of 
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laughter.  Could  anything  be  better  in  its  way 
than  Andrew  Lang's  translation  of  "  Oh,  no, 
we  never  mention  her,"  into  the  "very  affecting, 
mouldy  and  unwholesome  "  style  of  the  Rossetti 
school  ? 

Love  spake  to  me  and  said  : 

"  O  lips,  be  mute  ; 
Let  that  one  name  be  dead, 
That  memory  flown  and  fled. 

Untouched  that  lute  ! 
Go  forth,"  said  Love,  "  with  willow  in  thy  hand. 

And  in  thy  hair 

Dead  blossoms  wear, 
Blown  from  the  sunless  land." 

And  so  on.  There  is  a  perfect  seriousness  in  this  ; 
the  lips  of  the  jester  never  relax  even  into  the 
smile,  much  less  into  the  broad  grin  which  several 
of  the  most  accomplished  parodists  cannot  resist. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  jester 
should  keep  a  straight  face  ;  there  is  certainly 
a  charm  in  the  man  who  laughs  at  his  own  jokes. 
But  the  distinction  is  important  ;  and  where 
the  parodist  avails  himself  deliberately  of  bathos, 
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he  raises  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
craftsmanship. 

John  Phillips's  Splendid  Shilling  is  a  humorous 
poem  written  by  a  man  who  was  imbued  with 
Milton's  rhythm  and  vocabulary.  J.  K.  Stephen 
and  Andrew  Lang  (in  the  poem  quoted  above) 
wrote  the  most  polished  parodies  of  all ;  Cal- 
verley,  Seaman  and  others  who  are  admitted 
masters,  allow  burlesque  and  frank  fooling  a 
share  in  the  effect.  Calverley  "  poked  fun  "  at 
his  friend  Miss  Ingelow  ;  he  wrote  with  genuine 
resentment  of  Browning's  style  in  the  Ring  and 
the  Book  ;  but  even  in  the  Cock  and  the  Bull 
he  hardly  keeps  up  the  mask  in  front  of  his  face 
to  the  end. 

You  see  the  trick  on't  though,  and  can  yourself 
Continue  the  discourse  ad  libitum. 

In  Lovers  and  a  Reflection  and  the  Ballad  he 
is  the  amiable  buffoon.  Sir  Owen  Seaman 
hardly  ever  pretends  that  what  he  writes  might 
have  been  written  by  his  victim  ;  he  does  not 
emulate  Goldsmith,  whose  parody  on  Swift  was 
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actually  included  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
edition  of  Swift.  His  point  of  view  is  different  ; 
when  he  ridicules,  he  makes  no  secret  of  it.  The 
humour  of  the  Alfred  Austen  Ode  is  rollicking 
enough  ;  but  a  subtler  parodist  would  not  have 
written  : — 

Just  now,  withal  (that's  twice  we've  said  "  withal  "). 

Perhaps  it  is  his  full-blooded  brilliance  that 
most  of  all  characterises  Sir  Owen  Seaman's 
work — he  writes  for  the  delectation  of  the  many, 
not  the  charming  of  the  few  ;  nothing  is  too 
absurd  or  too  ingenious  for  him  ;  and  whereas 
Browning  declared  that  if  he  had  found  Bayard 
Taylor's  imitations  in  a  volume  of  his  own 
poems  he  would  have  believed  that  he  actually 
wrote  them,  Sir  Owen  Seaman  was  "  never  so 
complimented  "  as  when  Henley  said  that  he 
must  have  written  Out  of  the  large-limbed  night 
himself — ^when  he  was  drunk. 

The  occasional,  the  probably  impromptu, 
parody  has  the  best  chance  of  success  ;    but  it 
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is  where  a  sustained  and  deliberate  effort  is 
planned  that  the  versatility  and  mimicry  and 
humour  of  the  parodist  are  most  severely  tested. 
There  are  several  of  these  collective  series,  in 
which  writers  have  written  a  number  of  parodies 
either  round  a  subject — as  in  Hawkins  Browne's 
Pipe  of  Tobacco  (1768) — or  roimd  an  event,  as 
in  the  Rejected  Addresses  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Bays.  In  this  way  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  wrote 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  with  Variations,  by  Swin- 
burne, Bret  Harte,  Austin  Dobson,  Goldsmith, 
Pope,  and  Walt  Whitman  ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Vince 
told  the  story  of  Jack  and  Jill  in  the  Comhill 
for  January,  1914,  in  no  less  than  a  dozen  diffe- 
rent styles  ;  similarly  the  Reverend  Anthony 
C.  Deane  wrote  various  nursery  rhymes  in  the 
styles  of  various  poets.  James  Hogg  in  his 
Poetic  Mirror,  Horace  Twiss  in  his  Posthumous 
Parodies  of  the  Poets,  and  Bayard  Taylor  in  his 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club  indulged  in  groups 
of  parodies,  but  not  groups  that  had  a  definite 
central  idea.  Swinburne's  Heptalogia,  Sir 
Frederick   Pollock's   Leading   Cases,   St.    John 
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Hankin's  Lo^t  Masterpieces,  Lang's  Jubilee  Odes 
by  Bards  that  were  Silent,  and  Max  Beer- 
bohm's  Christmas  Garland  should  also  be  men- 
tioned, while  the  Moxford  Book  of  Verse  is  the 
most  comprehensive  effort  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  published.  But  in  all  these  groups  of 
parodies,  even  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  allow- 
ances are  half-unconsciously  made  on  account 
of  the  bigness  of  the  undertaking  ;  the  method 
in  itself  is  attractive,  and  a  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  courage  as  well  as  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
parodist. 

So,  too,  it  is  with  James  Hogg's  Poetic  Mirror, 
published  four  years  after  the  Rejected  Addresses 
and  rivalling  them  in  sustained  brilliance  and  in 
length.  The  parodies  are  so  long  that  weak  hnes 
and  passages  are  easily  overlooked  ;  the  humour 
is  less  on  the  surface,  the  imitation  of  style 
betrays  a  closer  acquairtance  with  the  originals 
than  can  be  said  of  the  work  of  James  and 
Horace  Smith.  Hogg  was  nearly  forty-five 
when  he  wrote  them,  whereas  the  Smiths  were 
about  ten  years  \'ounger,  and  it  is  worth  while 
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to  draw  attention  to  ages  and  to  emphasize  the 
rather  obvious  fact  that  the  best  parodies  can  be, 
and  mostly  are,  written  after  the  wild  oats  have 
been  garnered.  The  colts  do  not  have  the  field 
entirely  to  themselves.  Swinburne  was  forty- 
three  when  the  Nephelidia  were  published,  and 
Bayard  Taylor  forty-five  when  his  Echo  Club 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  volume  of  Diversions  contains  some 
forty  parodies  of  contemporary  poets,  which 
are  introduced  into  the  conversation  of  four 
shrewd  critics  and  parodists.  Unfortunately 
several  of  the  poets  most  ably  travestied 
are  not  by  any  mea^ns  well  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  four  Browning 
parodies — especially  "Angelo  orders  his  dinner" 
— the  Keats,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, and  Jean  Ingelow  parodies  are  worth  a 
place  in  any  English  anthology.  Bayard  Taylor, 
who  pubhshed  the  book  anonymously,  had  the 
pleasure  of  criticizing  and  parodying  himself, 
and  evidently  did  it  with  some  relish.  This 
self-parody  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  ; 
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Thackeray,  Coleridge,  Hogg,  Lamb,  and  Swin- 
burne tried  their  hands  at  giving  themselves 
away  ;  while  Horace  Smith,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, included  his  own  Address  without  a 
Phcenix  among  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Swin- 
burne's Nephelidia  has  often  been  praised  ;  but 
it  is  far  inferior  to  many  other  parodies  of  his 
work. 

Bayard  Taylor,  though  his  execution  is  not 
faultless,  deserves  high  honour  because  he  en- 
deavoured to  use  parody  for  what  Sir  Owen 
Seaman  declared  to  be  its  highest  function,  "  a 
department  of  pure  criticism  "  ;  and  here  we 
come  upon  a  third  division  of  parody.  We  have 
had  word-rendering  and  form-rendering.  To 
these  we  may  add  sense-rendering.  If  it  is 
possible  to  emphasize  the  peculiarities  of  a 
poet's  style  by  means  of  parody,  it  should  also 
be  possible  to  emphasize  the  peculiarities  of 
his  point  of  view.  To  a  large  degree  the  two 
things  go  together  :  a  good  style-parody  must 
present  its  subject  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
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model  would  have  treated  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  parody  of  sense  as  well  a.s  of  form.  But  an 
instance  will  clearly  show  the  difference.  Take 
the  metre  of  Dolores  as  used  by  Mortimer 
Collins  in  his  Salad  : — 

O  cool  in  the  summer  is  salad 

And  warm  in  the  winter  is  love  ; 
And  a  poet  shall  sing  you  a  ballad 

Delicious  thereon  and  thereof, 
A  singer  am  I,  if  no  sinner, 

My  Muse  has  a  marvellous  wing, 
And  I  wilhngly  worship  at  dinner 

The  Sirens  of  Spring. 

Take  endive  .  .  .  like  love  it  is  bitter  ; 

Take  beet  .  .  .  like  love  it  is  red  ; 
Crisp  leaf  of  the  lettuce  shall  gUtter, 

And  cress  from  the  rivulet's  bed  ; 
Anchovis  foam-born,  hke  the  Lady 

Whose  beauty  has  maddened  this  bard  ; 
And  ohves,  from  groves  that  are  shady  ; 

And  eggs — boil  'em  hard. 

There  is  nothing  subtle  in  this  but  it  is  a 
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nimble  piece  of  writing,  with  an  echo  of  Swin- 
burne in  it  and  some  gentle  digs  in  his  ribs. 
But  contrast  with  it  Hilton's  blow  in  the 
face,  his  immortal  Octopus.  It  is  a  stinging 
criticism  of  the  whole  of  Swinburne.  There 
is  not  space  to  quote  more  than  the  last  two 
stanzas  : — 

O  breast  that  'twere  rapture  to  writhe  on  ! 

O  arms  'twere  dehcious  to  feel 
CUnging  close  with  the  crush  of  the  Python, 

When  she  maketh  her  murderous  meal ! 
In  thy  eightfold  embraces  enfolden. 

Let  our  empty  existence  escape ; 
Give  us  death  that  is  glorious  and  golden, 

Crushed  out  of  aU  shape  ! 

Ah  !    thy  red  Ups,  lascivious  and  luscious. 

With  death  in  their  amorous  kiss  1 
Cling  round  us,  and  clasp  us,  and  crush  us. 

With  bitings  of  agonized  bhss  ; 
We  are  sick  with  the  poison  of  pleasure. 

Dispense  us  the  potion  of  pain  ; 
Ope  thy  mouth  to  its  uttermost  measure 

And  bite  us  again  ! 
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It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  call 
this  the  supreme  parody  in  verse.  In  metre, 
in  style,  in  sense  it  is  modelled  upon  Swinburne  ; 
it  is  witty,  and  yet  it  is  an  almost  savage 
criticism. 

There  is  perhaps  only  one  other  verse-parody 
which  can  dispute  the  laurels  with  this  of  Hil- 
ton's ;  and  it  has  been  called  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  "  the  perfection  of  parody."  It 
is  Stephen's  Poetic  Lament  on  the  Insufficiency  of 
Steam  Locomotion  in  the  Lake  District.  Not 
only  does  it  imitate,  with  amazing  fidelity,  the 
style  and  vocabulary  of  Wordsworth  ;  even  on 
this  account  alone  it  would  rank  high  ;  but — 
to  quote  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch — "  with 
almost  diabolical  cunning  Stephen  has  seized 
on  the  subject  that  of  all  others  would  have 
engaged  Wordsworth  ;  has  turned  it  upside 
down  ;  and  has  presented  the  poet  uttering  to 
us  in  his  own  authentic  words  precisely  the  last 
sentiments  his  admirers  would  expect  him  to 
utter." 

Hilton's  was  the  easier,  the  more  telling  per- 
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formance,  his  malice  more  boisterous,  his  pen 
dipped  in  acid ;  and  if  subtlety  were  the 
criterion,  Stephen  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
his  superior.  But  when  we  consider  the  whole 
range  of  English  verse-parody,  we  are  inclined 
to  put  the  Wordsworth  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
the  Octopus  at  the  head  of  the  throng. 

Many  critics  have  said,  as  Stephen  foretold  : — 

Of  C.  S.  C.  this  gentle  art  he  learned, 

and  it  is  now  the  fashion,  as  Mr.  Carrick  has 
said,  for  them  to  quote  their  "  one  pet  formula 
of  praise  "  : — 

This  work  recalls  the  cleverness 
Of  C.  S.  C.  and  J.  K.  S. 

The  formula  has  reference,  of  course,  to 
light  verse  in  general,  rather  than  to  parody ; 
but  if  in  the  domain  of  parody  the  Rejected 
Addresses  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  dynasty, 
Calverley  undoubtedly  renewed  its  glories. 
Stephen,  Quiller-Couch,  Hilton,  Seaman  and 
the  rest  were  inspired  by  him  more  than  by 
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the  Brothers  Smith.  And  yet  parody,  with 
most  of  them,  was  only  a  by-product  of  their 
literary  output  ;  we  do  not  find  a  distinction 
between  professionals  and  amateurs  ;  all  the 
best  parodists  were  amateurs,  writing  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  Even  Calverley's  parodies 
take  up  only  very  few  of  the  five  hundred  pages 
of  his  collected  works  ;  and  precious  as  they 
are,  brilliant  and  polished,  he  tossed  them  aside 
as  they  came  to  the  surface  of  his  mind,  and  dug 
deeper  into  the  classics  that  he  loved.  It  was 
primarily  his  love  of  the  classics,  his  appreciation 
of  clear  language,  his  mastery  of  exotic  metres, 
which  made  him  mock  amiably  at  the  mossiness 
of  Miss  Ingelow,  which  irritated  him  in  the 
slipshod  garrulity  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
and  which  gave  him  the  power  to  hit  off  their 
weaknesses  with  so  nimble  a  flick  of  the  wrist. 
Ease  and  gracefulness  are  characteristic  of  all 
his  work,  as  of  Stephen's  ;  but  Calverley  had 
immense  strength  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
"  driving  force,"  as  they  say.  He  was  in  a  way 
like  Cinquevalli,   before  whose  dexterity  Mr. 
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Lucas  finds  himself  capable  only  of  murmuring, 
"  Oh,  you  beauty  !   you  beauty  !  " 

It  is  not  quite  the  same  with  Stephen.  The 
wit  is  not  so  academic,  the  sentiment  not  so 
cool.  His  parodies  are  often  exercises,  his  touch 
not  always  sure.  The  Shakespeare,  the  Words- 
worth, the  second  Browning  (birthdays),  per- 
haps the  second  Myers,  are  masterly  ;  the  rest 
of  the  dozen  are  no  better  than  the  work  of 
many  other  young  men  ;  even  the  Walt  Whit- 
man, delicious  as  it  is,  is  not  such  a  good  parody 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Raper's  The  Innings,  which 
was  written  five  years  earlier  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
a  parody  at  all. 

A  hopeless  task,  this  pitting  of  parody  against 
parody  ;  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  that  we 
need  discriminate  between  this  and  that,  on 
the  score  of  success.  A  great  deal  must  depend 
upon  the  reader,  who  is  able  to  appreciate  one 
parody  more  than  another  and  whose  taste  may 
net  coincide  with  that  of  the  shrewdest  parodist. 
To  parody  a  poem  of  which  no  one  has  ever 
heard  is  to  court  a  cold  reception  ;    to  mock  a 
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poet  whom  the  world  has  learned  to  regard 
with  pity  or  indifference  is  like  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  blemishes  in  a  face  that  no  one  has 
ever  admired  ;  and  since  in  any  generation  it  is 
not  easy  to  predict  even  relative  immortality 
for  more  than  two  or  three  contemporary  poets, 
Sir  Owen  Seaman  has  with  reason  pointed  out 
that  the  parodist  should  amuse  and  delight  the 
reader,  even  when  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
work  upon  which  the  parody  is  modelled.  This 
Calverley  did,  and  this  Seaman  himself  has  done 
pre-eminently.  There  is  hardly  a  poem  among 
all  the  parodies  that  he  has  written  which  does 
not  amuse  and  delight  ;  even  those  of  John 
Davidson,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
and  William  Watson  need  no  scrupulous  know- 
ledge of  the  models  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
they  carry  their  owti  weight,  and  being  lively 
and  rich  with  an  exuberance  of  good-humoured 
burlesque  and  drollery  they  are  apt  to  blind  us 
to  the  real  criticism  that  they  contain.  The 
Battle  of  the  Bays  and  In  Cap  and  Bells  are  both 
compact  of  the  best  sort  of  fun,  bubbling  up 
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as  if  it  were  no  trouble  to  dress  up  in  someone 
else's  clothes  and  to  caper  about  the  room.  But 
the  admirers  of  0.  S.  will  always  treasure 
Borrowed  Flumes  even  more  devotedly,  finding 
in  these  prose-parodies  the  freest  expression  of 
that  riotous  ingenuity  and  calculated  fooling 
which  have  won  the  editor  of  Punch  his  enviable 
position  among  literary  craftsmen.  Like  all 
work  written  for  weekly  papers,  these  parodies 
have  nm  the  risk  of  being  submerged  with  the 
ephemeral  subjects  upon  which  they  are  com- 
ments ;  there  is  a  loud  echo  of  the  Boer  war  in 
them,  and  some  of  the  novels  parodied  have 
never  achieved  the  sevenpenny  edition.  But  how 
good  they  are,  nearly  all  of  them.  The  brilliant 
idea  of  sending  Mrs.  Glyn's  Elizabeth  to  stay 
with  that  other  Ehzabeth  in  her  German 
Garden  is  triumphantly  carried  out.  John 
Oliver  Hobbs,  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Corelli,  Mrs. 
Meynell — it  is  surely  an  achievement  to  have 
burlesqued  five  contemporary  authoresses  with 
such   distinction    that    no    sentence    could    be 
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transferred  from  one  to  the  other  without 
detection.  What  could  be  better  than  this,  of 
Maurice    Hewlett  : — 

"  Now,  as  the  city  waxed  monstrous  fruitful, 
but  the  highways  abode  as  they  were,  save  for 
yawning  breaches  in  the  floor  thereof  very  un- 
seasonable, you  will  collect  that  the  press  of 
passengers,  horse  and  foot,  grew  like  to  a  hustle 
of  pilchards  pell-mell  in  a  Brittany  drag-net. 
And  the  town-watch  gave  admonishment,  crying 
'  Passavant  !  passavant  !  '  or  '  Halte-la  !  '  as  the 
case  demanded.  And  the  driver  of  the  all- 
folks-wain  would  turn  to  his  rearguard  and  'Lord 
Mayor  ha'  mercy,'  he  would  say,  '  'tis  a  mazy 
faring  !  '  And,  '  Ay,  mate,  a  bit  thick  !  '  his 
fellow  ;  and  so  would  troll  a  snatch  of  Adhcesi 
pavimento." 

Or  this,  of  Meredith  : — 

"  A  next-weeker  for  procrastination,  there  was 
Aeacus  in  his  eye  for  the  delays  of  others.  Chat- 
ham-and-Dover  with  himself,  he  was  Time-and- 
Tide  for  the  rest." 
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Or  this,  of  Maeterlinck's  philosophy  : — 

"  The  spectacle  of  a  plain,  four-footed  cow 
sitting  alone  with  her  destiny,  chewing  the  cud 
and  altogether  unconscious  of  the  laws  of  the 
Equinox,  has  in  it  I  know  not  what  of  tragic 
that  moves  me  more  than  the  crash  of  conflicting 
mastodons." 

This  is  fine  fooling,  friendly  and  yet  illumin- 
ating. There  is  no  sting  in  it,  but  much  honest 
laughter,  as  may  be  said  equally  of  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier's sermon  Mary  and  her  Lamb. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  turn  from  parodies 
in  verse  to  these  parodies  in  prose  ;  the  tedious 
comparison  of  texts  in  search  of  verbal  in- 
genuities gives  place  to  a  broader  appreciation 
of  stylistic  analogies  ;  and  the  prose-parodist  is 
not  lured  to  failure  by  reason  of  too  close  an 
affinity  to  his  victim.  He  is  not  tempted  by  the 
bait  of  the  single  line  to  pursue  a  burlesque  to 
the  bitter  end,  like  a  man  who  should  be  obhged 
to  order  a  new  suit  that  will  match  a  brilliant 
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tie.  He  does  not  waste  time  in  devising  ludi- 
crous assonances,  or  in  urging  a  tolerable  cohe- 
rence of  sense  into  predestined  rhymes  and  metre. 
He  takes  the  larger  view  and  has  a  quicker  eye 
for  his  author's  gait  and  gestures  than  for  the 
oddities  of  his  dress,  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  he  has  probed  his  victim  to  the  vitals. 

This  Sir  Owen  Seaman  did  in  his  Borrowed, 
'Plumes  ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Barry  Pain's  skits  on 
prose-writers  are  of  equal  rank  for  humour  and 
shrewdness.  Not  easily  does  the  picture  of 
Marius  and  the  omnibus  fade  from  the  memory. 
Much  skill  too  has  gone  to  the  parodying  of 
classical  authors  in  academic  magazines,  wherein 
Herodotus  describes  the  destruction  of  Didcot 
by  fire,  or  Thucydides  recounts  the  Trial  Eights, 
or  Aristotle  writes  of  Golf  or  of  Seeing  People 
Off,  or  Socrates  and  Agymnasticus  argue  about 
cricket.  These  are  exercises,  as  are  also  Andrew 
Lang's  Letters  to  Dead  Authors,  and  other  works 
of  this  kind,  of  which  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  say  that  they  are  nothing  but  the  scribblings 
of   scholars   upon    the   blackboard   when    the 
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master's  back  is  turned.  Parody  of  the  dead  is 
static ;  you  may  indeed  help  to  adjust  the  world's 
estimate  of  an  author,  but  you  will  not  help 
that  author  to  see  himself  as  the  world  sees 
him  ;  and  this  you  must  do  if  you  are  going  to 
cure  him  of  his  faults.  Sir  Owen  Seaman  de- 
clares that  parody  induced  Stephen  Phillips  to 
modify  his  arbitrary  methods  of  accentuation  ; 
and  truly  an  author  is  more  likely  to  heed  the 
genial  ridicule  of  the  parodist  than  the  laboured 
indictment  of  the  professional  critic.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other — and  several  might  be 
adduced — parodies  of  contemporaries  must  be 
considered  the  most  important. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  with  confidence  that 
Mr,  Max  Beerbohm's  Christmas  Garland  con- 
tains the  finest  set  of  parodies  that  have  ever 
emanated  from  one  brain  ;  but  there  are  not  a 
few  critics  who  would  endorse  such  an  estimate. 
Certainly  they  are  an  advance  upon  Borrowed 
Plumes,  for  this  reason,  that  the  majority  of 
Sir  Owen  Seaman's  parodies  in  that  volume  are 
frankly  skits  upon  actual  works,  whereas  Mr. 
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Beerbohm  set  himself  the  task  of  making  sixteen 
contemporary  authors  write  about  one  subject, 
Christmas.  Similarly  one  mimic  might  bur- 
lesque Sir  Henry  Irving  in  The  Bells,  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  in  Herod,  Sir  John  Hare  in 
Caste,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  in  Toddles,  and  so  on  ; 
while  another  might  imitate  the  same  actors  all 
reciting  "  Mary  had  a  little  Lamb."  It  has 
been  done,  no  doubt ;  and  the  success  of  the 
second  mimic  would  be  conditioned  by  two  very 
heavy  handicaps,  the  danger  of  not  getting  enough 
variety  to  sustain  interest,  and  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  exactly  how,  as  a  fact,  each  actor  would 
recite  the  poem.  The  test  of  the  whole  imita- 
tion is  whether  it  convinces  without  boring  the 
audience.  Mr.  Beerbohm's  triumph  lies  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  devised  sixteen  totally 
different  aspects  of  Christmas,  and  in  the  con- 
viction which  he  forces  upon  you  that  so  and 
not  otherwise  would  each  author  have  written 
about  Christmas.  Not  precisely  so,  of  course  ; 
but  so  without  the  Maxiness. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  Sir  Owen 
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Seaman  could  not  have  woven  an  equally  price- 
less garland  ;  for  where  the  two  parodists  have 
tried  their  hands  at  the  same  authors — Henry 
James,  G.  B.  Shaw,  Hewlett,  and  George  Moore 
— there  is  no  certain  superiority  in  the  later 
parodies.  But  it  wiU  be  generally  agreed  that 
Mr.  Beerbohm  has  been  most  successful  where 
he  has  broken  new  ground,  and  has  parodied 
authors  who  have  seldom  if  ever  been  subjected 
to  criticism  of  this  kind.  Criticism  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, and  of  a  most  pungent  quality ; 
revealing  to  the  reader  peculiarities  of  style  and 
thought  which  could  hardly  be  detected  under 
a  less  searching  light.  Mr.  Conrad's  style,  for 
instance,  is  universally  admired ;  he  is  said  to 
write  better  English  than  any  English  novelist  ; 
and  yet  there  are  very  few  critics  who  could  lay 
their  fingers  on  the  phrases  and  turns  of  phrases 
which  distinguish  his  style  from  that  of  other 
authors.     But  read  this  : — 

"  The  roofs  of  the  congested  trees,  writhing 
in  some  kind  of  agony  private  and  eternal,  made 
tenebrous  and  shifty  silhouettes  against  the  sky, 
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like  shapes  cut  out  of  black  paper  by  a  maniac 
who  pushes  them  with  his  thumb  this  way  and 
that,  irritably,  on  a  concave  surface  of  blue 
steel.  Resin  oozed  unseen  from  the  upper 
branches  to  the  trunks  swathed  in  creepers  that 
clutched  and  interlocked  with  tendrils  venomous, 
frantic  and  faint.  ..." 

If  you  will  pick  up  one  of  Conrad's  earlier 
books  you  will  soon  come  across  that  trick  of  the 
double  epithet  following  its  noun,  and  will 
notice  that  sinister  veil  which  he  contrives  to 
throw  over  his  similes  and  descriptions  ;  and 
will  appreciate  the  Conradesque  quality  of  the 
"with  his  thumb." 

But  The  Feast  (as  the  Conrad  parody  is  called) 
is  one  of  the  less  amusing  and  complete  pieces  in 
itself.  You  would  not  find  it  very  entertaining  if 
you  had  not  read  any  Conrad  ;  and  there  is  this 
limitation,  too,  in  P.C.  X.  36  (Kipling),  A 
Sequelula  to  "  The  Dynasts  "  (Hardy),  and  Fond 
Hearts  Askew  (Hewlett).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  parodies  of  the  essayists,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
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Frank  Harris,  G.  S.  Street,  Edmund  Gosse,  and 
Belloc,  are  full  of  good  things  that  are  only  made 
better  by  the  skilfulness  of  the  imitations.  The 
Belloc  in  particular  is  as  readable  in  its  absurdity 
as  anything  that  the  model  ever  wrote. 

"...  Now  the  door  was  Oak.  It  had  been 
grown  in  the  forest  of  Boulevoise,  hewn  in 
Barre-le-Neuf ,  seasoned  in  South  Hoxton,  hinged 
nowhere  in  particular,  and  panelled — and  that 
most  abominably  well — in  Arque,  where  the 
peasants  sell  their  souls  for  skill  in  such  handi- 
work." .  ,  . 

And  here  is  Chesterton,  demolishing  the 
"  damnable  error  "  that  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year. 

"  Spiritually,  Christmas  Day  recurs  exactly 
seven  times  a  week.  When  we  have  frankly 
acknowledged  this,  and  acted  on  this,  we  shall 
begin  to  realize  the  Day's  mystical  and  terrific 
beauty.  But  it  is  only  everyday  things  that 
reveal  themselves  to  us  in  all  their  wonder  and 
their  splendour.     A  man  who  happens  one  day  to 
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be  knocked  down  by  a  motor-bus  merely  utters 
a  curse  and  instructs  his  solicitor,  but  a  man 
who  has  been  knocked  down  by  a  motor-bus 
every  day  of  the  year  will  have  begun  to  feel 
that  he  is  taking  part  in  an  august  and  soul- 
stirring  ritual."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
parodying  Mr.  Chesterton  is  not  unlike  imitating 
Mr.  George  Graves — easy  enough  if  you  can 
once  get  the  voice. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  Christmas  Garland, 
three  imitations  (not  counting  the  almost  too 
good  imitation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  so  good 
as  to  verge  upon  outrage)  which  are  incontest- 
able contributions  to  "  pure  criticism";  they  set 
forth,  with  the  utmost  urbanity,  the  underlying 
absurdities  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  respectively.  Of  these, 
the  Wells  is  the  most  conclusive,  the  Galsworthy 
the  most  polished,  the  Bennett  the  most  amusing 
and  ingenious.  There  is  no  space  to  deal 
adequately  with  them  here  ;  the  never-failing 
wit  and  droll  irony,  the  satire  so  finely  whetted 
that  it  cuts  to  the  heart  without  leaving  a  scar 
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on  the  surface,  the  relentless  logic  with  which 
each  foible  of  the  author  is  driven  into  the 
light,  a  laughing-stock  for  gods  and  men — these 
quahties  in  Mr.  Beerbohm's  work,  which  may- 
be paralleled  in  his  caricatures,  seem  to  justify 
once  and  for  all,  the  labours  and  errors  through 
which  parody  has  passed. 

The  temptation  to  linger,  chuckling,  over  the 
Christmas  Garland  is  proof  enough  that  parody 
is  apt  to  lose  its  charm  with  its  youth.  The 
freshness  of  the  book,  its  survey  of  contemporary 
writers,  gives  it  a  pull  over  its  predecessors  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  pick  up  Borrowed  Plumes, 
the  treasured  bedside  book  of  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  to  find  a  middle-aged  flavour  in  it. 
It  is  as  demode  as  brown  boots.  In  another 
twenty  years  Mr.  Beerbohm's  caricatures  and 
parodies  may  have  been  dragged  into  obscurity 
by  the  weight  of  his  victims,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  writers  will  bring  with  them  their  own 
jester.  Even  now  there  are  young  writers  of 
note  who  invite  the  attention  of  parodists. 
Mr.  D.  H.   Lawrence,  Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  Mrs. 
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Barclay  would  be  easy  marks  ;  a  subtler  eye 
would  be  needed  for  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Cannan, 
or  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  art  and  craft  of  parody  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  younger  men — 
some  of  them  may  be  sampled  in  the  Adam  and 
White  anthology — have  all  done  good  work, 
and  the  danger  lies  rather  in  the  absence  of  any 
very  distinguished  writers  to  imitate  than  in  the 
ability  of  the  parodists.  Anyhow,  we  shall  see. 
It  is  significant  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  it  has  produced  no  literary  critic  of  genius, 
or  even  of  outstanding  ability.  The  reviewer  of 
books,  who  has  learned  that  the  tests  of  his 
competence  are  a  quick  grasp  of  superficialities, 
a  well-stocked  memory  within  reach  of  his 
arm-chair,  and  a  power  of  compressed  utterance, 
is  never  likely  to  develop  into  a  critic  of  any 
weight  ;  and  in  the  turmoil  of  cleverness  that 
bewilders  and  irritates  us,  who  is  to  guide  the 
taste  of  an  ever-increasing  mob  of  readers, 
intent  only  on  some  new  thing  ?  In  the  Francis 
Thompson  boom  of  last  year  it  was  a  critic  of 
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the  older  generation  who  gently  but  firmly 
asserted  the  poet's  rightful  place  in  the  hier- 
archy, and  upheld  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
when  the  other  critics  had  all  lost  their  heads. 
And  if  literature  is  to  free  itself  from  the 
shackles  of  the  "  short -notice  "  review  and  of 
the  circulating  library,  it  must  find  younger 
men  who  will  be  eager  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  reading  public  and  to  criticize,  according  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  art,  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr,  Edmund  Gosse. 

That  is  one  method — the  courteous  welcome 
to  the  true,  the  polite  ejection  of  the  false. 
But  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy,  the  stewards 
of  literature  can  hardly  make  their  voices  heard 
unless  they  raise  them  to  a  shout  of  praise  or  of 
denunciation  ;  and  it  is  the  babel  of  cat-calls 
that  controls  the  meeting.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
the  speakers  are  heard  at  all. 

If  persuasive  words  fail  and  loud  words  fail, 
there  is  still  laughter,  there  is  still  ridicule. 
And  it  may  well  be  that,  as  this  motley  and 
boisterous  century  goes  on,  more  and  more  the 
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sifting  of  the  true  from  the  false  will  be  achieved 
by  ridicule.  For  you  will  observe  that  every- 
body is  very  serious — about  himself,  and  believes 
that  great  events  are  imminent,  great  changes, 
great  rejuvenations,  over  which  he  shakes  his 
head  profoundly,  feeling  that  he  is  destined  to 
be  a  protagonist  in  them.  A  revival  of  poetry, 
a  new  lease  of  life  for  art,  the  amazing  develop- 
ment of  the  novel,  the  new  era  of  architecture, 
the  new  conquests  of  music — are  not  the  self- 
believers  in  these  things  the  broadest  targets  for 
ridicule  ?  They  are,  indeed,  targets ;  but 
whether  the  shafts  will  stick  in  them  or  wiU  fall 
harmlessly  to  the  ground  depends  upon  the  stuff 
of  which  they  are  really  made  ;  and  that  is  what 
it  is  necessary  to  discover. 

As  a  weapon  in  theological  controversy  Parody 
has  lost  its  earlier  prestige,  and  burlesques  of 
sacred  poems  or  sacred  writings  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  ordinary  means  of  peppering 
an  opponent.  But  the  Reverend  R.  A.  Knox,  in 
his  "  Absolute  and  Abitofhell,  being  a  Satire 
in  the  Manner  of  Mr.   John  Dryden  upon  a 
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newly  issu'd  Work  entitl'd  Foundations,"  has 
used  his  powers  of  wit  and  raillery  with  the 
greatest  success  to  combat  Modernism  and  the 
seven  authors  of  the  attempt  to  answer 

What  we  believ'd,  or  why  believ'd  at  all  ? 

The  thing  was  canvass'd,  and  it  seem'd  past  doubt 

Much  we  adher'd  to  we  could  do  without  : 

First,  Adam  fell ;    then  Noah's  Ark  was  drown'd. 

And  Samson  under  close  inspection  bound  ; 

For  Daniel's  Blood  the  Critick  Lions  roar'd. 

And  trembling  Hands  threw  Jonah  overboard. 

He  tells  of  the  Magdalen  divine, 

Whose  greasy  Stomach,  while  it  tried  in  vain 
Recorded  Miracles  to  entertain. 
Eschewing,  Luke,  John,  Matthew,  and  the  rest. 
Read  Mark,  but  could  not  inwardly  digest ; 

and  of  Og, 

A  man  so  broad,  to  some  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  Mankind  in  Effigy  : 
Who,  brisk  in  Term,  a  Whirlwind  in  the  Long, 
Did  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  wrong ; 
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and  of  Strato, 

Himself  believing,  as  believing  went 
In  that  wild  Heyday  of  th'  Establishment, 
When  suave  Politeness,  temp'ring  bigot  Zeal, 
Corrected  "  I  believe  "  to  "  One  does  feel." 

Dryden  supplies  the  idea  and  the  style  of  these 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  charming  malice  ;  but 
they  are  not  written  to  the  discredit,  as  it  were, 
of  the  earlier  poet.  The  petard  is  borrowed  for 
the  hoisting  of  a  third  party  ;  and  in  so  far  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  poem  is  no  more  a  strict 
parody  than  Mr.  Knox  claims  in  his  title.  None 
the  less,  it  proves  that  parody  can  be  still  put  to 
use  as  a  controversial  weapon,  the  purpose  being 
not  so  much  to  separate  the  true  poetry  from 
the  false  by  the  touchstone  of  ridicule,  as  to  add 
point  to  a  quite  unpoetical  criticism  or  quarrel 
by  the  ingenuity  and  allusiveness  of  parody.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  the  method  of  Mrs. 
Jarley's  Waxworks. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  ridicule,  by 
its  weapons  of  satire,  parody,  burlesque  and 
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caricature,  will  tend  to  supplant  the  more 
sedate  methods  of  criticism  ;  and  the  present 
vogue  of  the  Revue  is  only  one  of  many  signs 
which  indicate  that  the  public  is  more  inclined 
to  laugh  at  the  doings  of  the  world  than  to  cry 
over  them.  If  this  is  so,  then  parody  may  play 
a  more  important  part  in  the  history  of  literature 
than  it  has  hitherto  had  a  chance  to  play.  It 
may  become  a  craft  which  men  will  not  leave 
behind  them  at  the  Universities,  but  which 
they  will  think  worthy  of  practice  even  in  their 
middle  age.  There  may  be  an  opening  for 
journals  in  which  the  sole  method  of  comment 
upon  affairs  and  people  of  the  day  shall  be  by 
parody  and  caricature.  There  may  be  a  time 
when  the  leather-strop  upon  which  young  men 
have  sharpened  their  wits  hitherto  shall  become 
a  veritable  scourge  wherewith  to  rouse  the  world. 
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OF  all  literary  adventurers  there  is 
none  who  more  appeals  to  my 
temper  or  lays  a  larger  call  upon 
my  sympathy  than  the  satirist, 
for  he  is  a  poet  or  a  soul  well-born  who  has 
been  parlously  out  of  luck.  There  are  men,  like 
Goethe,  whose  luck  is  so  stupendous  as  to  put 
them  out  of  the  running  for  the  reader's  com- 
radeship. I  have  ever  been  a  reader,  often  de- 
vout and  whole-hearted,  but  with  the  lucky 
men  I  can  never  stay  long,  and  to  some,  since 
my  boyish  prostration,  I  have  never  turned 
again.  There  are  too  many  stormy  places  and 
dark  ways  in  human  life  upon  which  their 
imagination  has  never  cast  its  light.  Shakespeare 
never  had  this  overwhelming  luck ;  he  had 
always  to  wrestle  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
for  his  imagination.  And  he  won,  and  took 
flight  with  as  many  passengers  as  cared  to  go  with 
him.  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  straight 
out  of  the  turmoil  of  adolescence  into  the  most 
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elegantly  appointed  imagination,  and  was  often 
inconsiderate  enough  to  fly  right  out  of  sight, 
or  straight  into  the  sun,  so  that  no  human  eye 
can  follow  him.  The  satirist,  poor  wretch,  never 
flies  at  all,  or  achieves  a  clumsy  hopping  from 
point  to  point  with  clipped  or  muddied  wings. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  selling  your  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage — that  is  another  turn  in  the 
literary  adventure  unprofitable  to  consider, 
but  entirely  an  affair  of  luck.  IMark  for  mark 
there  is  not  much  in  it  between  Shakespeare's 
equipment  and  Swift's  ;  certainly  since  Shake- 
speare there  has  been  no  such  prose  as  you  may 
find  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books  or  Gulliver  ;  but 
Shakespeare  had  luck  and  Swift  ran  out  of  it 
with  his  youth.  The  one  became  the  greatest  of 
poets,  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart,  every  now  and 
then,  having  his  satirical  fling  ;  the  other  be- 
came the  greatest  of  satirists,  and,  for  poetry, 
never  rose  above  verse  as  heavy  as  the  perivtdg  of 
his  time.  There  is  a  sort  of  indignation  which 
more  than  any  other  moral  affection  drags  poets 
down  from  their  poetry.  To  realise  poetry  in 
art  is  not  enough  ;  art  ever  leads  back  to  life,  and 
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there  is  always,  beyond  the  poetic  impulse  and 
its  expression,  the  desire  to  realise  poetry  in  life, 
to  bring  experience  up  to  the  topmost  level  of 
imagination.  It  is  a  crying  for  the  moon  perhaps : 
the  argument  from  history  and  experience  mocks 
it,  but  there  are  just  enough  moments  in  life 
to  justify  it  and  set  aspiration  leaping  in  the 
hearts  of  those  men  to  whom  art  is  the  sword  of 
freedom  :  enough  moments  only  to  confirm 
the  fierce  desire  and  to  plunge  into  despair  at 
the  small  satisfaction  it  is  ever  granted.  Then 
do  they  swing  the  sword  in  their  hands  and 
sharpen  its  edge  to  slay  those  men,  and  the  follies 
and  abuses  that  seem  to  them  to  stand  in  their 
way.  They  cast  about  to  discover  the  enemies  of 
art,  all  those  for  whom  the  shining  symbol  has 
no  meaning,  and  the  world  is  joyless  and  dull 
or  a  source  of  profit  only,  and  they  set  about  to 
destroy  them,  to  strip  them  of  their  complacency 
and  the  dead  ideas  in  which  they  have  clothed 
themselves.  So  Heine,  in  a  letter  prophesying 
songs  of  liberty  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
suddenly  realising,  as  poets  out  of  luck  do,  the 
probable  deafness  of  men,  cried  :  "  And  thou, 
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sweet  Satire,  daughter  of  great  Themis  and  goat- 
footed  Pan,  lend  me  thy  aid.  Thou  art  on  thy 
mother's  side  sprung  from  the  race  of  Titans, 
and  thou  dost  hate,  even  as  I,  the  enemies  of 
thy  kindred,  the  weakling  usurpers  of  Olympus. 
Lend  me  thy  mother's  sword  that  I  may  slay 
them,  the  detested  brood,  and  give  me  the  reed- 
pipes  of  thy  father  that  I  may  pipe  them  down 
to  death."  In  fortunate  poets,  whose  being  has 
thrilled  triumphantly  into  song,  this  indignation 
is  gusty,  and  is  often  only  expressed  in  a  tiresome 
petulance  like  that  of  Peter  Bell  the  Third 
and  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant,  or  in  an  Olympian 
and  oracular  examination  of  the  relation  of 
artists  and  public.  In  the  unfortunate,  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  prevented 
from  this  self-realisation,  it  becomes  a  tre- 
mendous motive  force,  and  possesses  their  souls 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  both  the  joy  of  the 
higher  sort  of  men  and  the  meanness  of  the  lower 
sort.  It  becomes  their  passion  to  protect  the 
joy  they  can  never  gain  from  the  meanness  they 
despise.  Being  passionate,  this  indignation  is 
noble,  and  it  is  fearless.  Driven  to  despair  by 
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the  apparent  sterility  of  his  imagination  and  his 
perilous  position  between  the  greater  and  the 
baser  sort  of  men,  the  unhappy  poet  is  only 
saved  by  the  discovery  of  laughter.  Though  he 
be  never  so  pressed,  yet  he  can  laugh  at  himself, 
at  his  own  misery,  at  his  own  aspiration,  at  the 
lives  and  the  misery  and  the  aspirations  of  all 
men.  Everything  he  will  measure  by  his  untried 
vision,  and  everything  he  will  find  small  and 
fit  only  for  derision,  and  yet,  however  hot  his 
indignation  may  grow,  however  improbable  all 
phenomena  may  seem  to  his  ruthless  logic, 
yet  he  will  never  for  one  instant  cease  to  find  all 
things  and  all  men  lovable.  His  unsatisfied  and 
unsatisfiable  love  feeds  his  indignation  and  drives 
him  on  to  destroy  and  cleanse  and  purge,  to  scour 
his  own  and  all  men's  minds  and  make  them  fit 
for  art  and  the  freer  exercise  in  life  of  the  divine 
power  of  imagination.  His  own  imagination  by 
his  misfortune  is  turned  in  upon  itself,  and  there- 
fore cannot  feed  the  imagination  of  other  man, 
but  when  its  light  is  turned  vipon  the  world  of 
human  affairs  great  and  small,  it  shows  up  mon- 
strously everything  that  has  grown  rank  and  dis- 
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proportionate,  and  these  offences  satire  is  called 
in  to  hew  away. 

Waterloo,  they  say,  was  won  on  the  playing- 
fields  o£  Eton,  but  first  the  power  of  Napoleon 
over  the  minds  of  men  was  broken  by  the  satire 
of  Gilray,  Rowlandson  and  Cruikshank,  and 
those  cartoonists  who  in  every  country  in  Europe 
emulated  their  methods.  The  weaker  grew  the 
Emperor's  sense  of  proportion  as  the  intoxication 
of  his  success  began  to  tell  on  him,  the  fiercer 
became  the  attacks  of  satire,  the  more  surely  its 
light  turned  upon  him  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Continent,  showed  up  his  foibles,  and  reduced 
him  in  the  general  estimation  from  the  super- 
human to  the  sub-human.  Loud,  gross,  coarse 
the  cartoons  were — (satire  was  begotten  of  Pan 
the  goat-footed) — but  they  fetched  out  the 
corresponding  qualities  in  the  Emperor,  and  at 
the  last  tumbled  him  in  the  mud.  Satire  applies 
to  its  victim  the  measure  of  earth,  the  test, 
which,  until  a  man  have  passed,  he  may  not 
attempt  to  soar.  Icarus  is  the  typical  figure  of 
satire,  that  is  as  a  glass  to  concentrate  the  heat 
of  the  sun  upon  all  those  who  attempt  to  rise 
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on  wings  of  wax.  The  mind  of  man  is  jealous 
of  its  power  of  flight,  and  none  may  exercise 
it  until  his  right  be  proven.  A  false  flight  ever 
leads  to  a  heavy  fall.  No  tyrant,  no  tyrannous 
idea  ever  came  crashing  to  earth  but  it  was  first 
wounded  with  the  shafts  of  satire  :  no  free  man, 
no  free  idea  ever  rose  to  the  heights  but  it  en- 
dured them.  It  is  not  that  men  love  to  roll  in 
the  mud,  but  that  they  know  how,  out  of  their 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  truth  and  beauty  are 
forged,  and  no  falseness  may  be  set  up  in  their 
stead.  It  touches  their  honour,  and  to  defend 
it  they  have  no  sharper  weapon  than  laughter 
and  ridicule. 

In  Greece,  from  which  our  civilisation  is, 
in  both  senses,  descended,  satire  might  never 
be  directed  against  the  community,  but  no 
person,  no  god  even,  was  held  immune.  Aristo- 
phanes could  show  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
weighing  words  against  each  other,  make  sport 
of  Jove  himself,  and  only  win  laughter  and 
applause  for  his  readjustment  of  values.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Swift  discovered, 
persons  are  held  sacred,  while  upon  the  nation 
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and  its  character  abuse  may  be  poured,  and  the 
author  be  devoutly  thanked  by  every  member  of 
his  audience  for  his  courageous  and  piously 
truthful  utterances.  "  Satire  is  a  sort  of  glass 
wherein  beholders  do  generally  discover  every- 
body's face  but  their  own  ;  which  is  the  chief 
reason  for  that  kind  reception  it  meets  with  in 
the  world  and  that  so  very  few  are  offended  with 
it."  So,  when  Swift  arranged  that  wonderful 
series  of  distorting  mirrors,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
he  could  count  on  none  being  hurt  by  his 
derision  of  man,  and  knew  that,  when  he  pushed 
his  thesis  to  its  conclusion,  and  revealed  the 
revolting  habits  of  the  Yahoos  in  contrast  with 
the  nobility  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  the  polite 
world  would  shrug  away  and  declare  him 
mad,  and  ascribe  so  brutal  a  vision  to  the  fits 
of  giddiness  from  which  he  was  known  to  suffer. 
And  the  polite  world,  as  it  has  grown  politer, 
has  continued  to  hold  that  opinion,  by  expurga- 
tion has  drawn  the  sting  of  the  gibe  and  turned 
the  Travels  into  a  nursery  tale  for  children. 
Politesse  oblige  !  But  the  soreness  and  the  uncom- 
fortable knowledge  remains,  and  that  appalling 
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vision  of  the  degeneration  of  man  is  a  part  of  and 
a  potent  leaven  in  human  consciousness.  Never 
before  or  since  has  that  particular  service  to 
mankind  been  so  thoroughly  performed.  Gener- 
ally the  reminder  of  blunt  facts  has  been  tem- 
pered with  a  certain  blandness,  as  in  Thackeray, 
for  instance,  who,  sipping  port  over  a  shining 
table,  mildly  assured  his  host  that  he  was  a  snob, 
a  tradesman,  a  glutton,  a  trifler  with  venial  sins, 
and  turned  a  blind  eye  upon  the  real  festering 
offences  as  unmentionable  in  good  society.  The 
true  satirist  knows  no  obligation  to  society  but 
that  of  showing  its  individual  and  collective 
villainy,  cowardice  and  hypocrisy.  To  fulfil  that 
obligation  he  needs  to  be  the  one  man  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand,  an  honest  man  ;  without 
which  his  work,  like  that  of  Thackeray,  wiU 
degenerate  into  flattery. 

Satire  has  ever  flourished  in  England,  pre- 
sumably because  the  English  are  grosser  in  their 
national  hypocrisy  than  any  other  nation,  and 
English  poetry  has  needed  a  fiercer  attack  to 
defend  it  against  the  weakness  of  English  char- 
acter :  certainly  it  needed  Byron  to  defend  Keats 
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and  Shelley  against  the  Scotch  reviewers,  who 
have  ever  been  the  spokesmen  of  English  in- 
difference, and  shamefully  by  their  business  have 
turned  it  into  an  active  grinding  force,  and  made 
it  repulsively  articulate.  Doctor  Johnson  was 
something  of  a  satirist,  and  an  honest  man, 
and  his  instinctive  hatred  of  Scotchmen  came 
from  his  knowledge  of  their  immemorial  habit 
of  exploiting  English  Philistinism,  by  which  they 
substituted  the  thistle  for  the  English  rose 
and  so  roused  the  satirical  itch. 

Always  satire  is  the  result  of  chafing.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  Esau  lampooned  Jacob,  but 
in  his  heart  there  must  have  been  the  hot  sense 
of  injustice  which,  melting  into  laughter,  per- 
ceives the  force  of  mockery  both  as  solace  and 
as  a  means  of  attack.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Esau  is  hidden,  but  he  must  have  taken  a 
savage  delight  in  the  satirical  turn  in  his 
brother's  affairs  when  Jacob  served  for  Rachel, 
to  be  rewarded  with  Leah,  who  had  sore  eyes 
and  none  of  his  love.  It  is  the  satirical  temper 
to  search  out  the  places  in  life  where  no  love  is, 
to  point  out  the  shame  of  them  to  all  men,  and 
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to  demand  their  obliteration.  And  often  the 
satirist,  concentrating  upon  the  object  of 
derision,  finds  that  for  his  own  mind  the  idea 
of  it  is  soon  demolished,  and  upon  its  ruins 
he  begins  to  construct  a  fair  edifice.  Don 
Quixote  began  as  a  satire  upon  the  tales  of 
chivalry  :  Joseph  Andrews  in  its  inception  was 
a  burlesque  of  Richardson's  Pamela.  So  out  of 
satire  grew  the  English  novel,  which  has  never 
lost  the  marks  of  its  parentage.  From  Fielding 
to  H.  G.  Wells  there  have  always  been  threads 
of  satire  in  the  weaving  of  it.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  prose  written  imaginatively  that  does  not 
tend  to  turn  in  upon  and  mock  its  own  in- 
adequacy ;  and,  to  avoid  being  consumed  in  its 
own  heat,  it  will  whet  the  appetite  upon  those 
cloying  elements  of  existence  which  necessitate 
its  prosaic  quality.  The  Pilgrini's  Progress  is 
satire  as  well  as  allegory,  and  its  satirical  overflow 
is  drawn  off  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badnian. 
But  the  concern  here  is  with  the  deliberate 
satire  and  satirist,  the  artist  who  finds  himself 
fenced  in  from  the  free  impulse  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  condemned,  so  to  speak,  to  a  prosaic 
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use  of  his  art,  a  secular  employment  of  his  divine 
armoury.  Such  men  have  been  rare,  but  they 
are  among  the  most  courageous,  for  they  have 
not  in  themselves  or  their  work  the  joy  and 
ecstasy  which,  for  poets,  makes  courage  easy, 
and  the  labour  and  agony  of  conception  light 
to  bear.  Their  eyes  are  fixed  in  a  horrible 
fascination  upon  vice  and  folly,  and  all  the  moral 
distempers  and  diseases  which  eat  into  the  heart 
of  human  life  and  bring  it  rotting  to  the  grave  : 
awfully  they  gaze  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 
and  like  Job  they  whisper,  "  I  have  said  to 
corruption,  Thou  art  my  father  :  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister."  And  be- 
hind them  they  know  is  the  light  of  the  everlast- 
ing life,  and  they  can  hear  the  singers  chanting 
to  the  eternal  glory  of  things  in  general  and  the 
mortal  wonder  of  men  in  particular,  but  in  their 
hearts  is  the  bitter  knowledge  of  the  deaf,  blind 
and  dumb  stupidity  of  their  kind,  and  upon  the 
exploiters  of  them  they  raise  a  vengeful  cry, 
and  like  Heine,  call  for  the  sword  of  Themis  to 
slay  them,  and  the  pipes  of  Pan  to  pipe  them 
down  to  death. 
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The  complete  satirist  is  Swift,  the  grand 
general  in  this  bellicose  art.  They  do  not  do 
these  things  better  in  France,  but  for  brilliant 
mastery  of  technique  and  consummate  organisa- 
tion of  a  long  guerilla  campaign  there  is  Voltaire, 
the  most  astonishing,  though  not  the  most  ad- 
mirable, human  being  who  ever  put  pen  to 
paper.  The  satirist's  is  a  grim  trade,  but  Vol- 
taire plied  it  with  gaiety.  Gulliver  lands  upon 
his  islands  and  continents  through  storms  and 
bloody  adventures  ;  L'Ingenu  sails  peacefully 
over  from  Plymouth  to  the  coasts  of  Brittany. 
Candide  is  cast  out  upon  the  world  for  a  little 
excess  of  freedom  in  his  handling  of  love.  Swift 
hammers  through  the  crust  of  life  with  horror  ; 
Voltaire  opens  the  pie  with  a  slice  neatly  cut 
with  the  blade  of  his  malice.  The  difference  in 
the  handling  came  from  their  different  purposes. 
Swift  was  out  to  kill,  Voltaire  to  cure.  Voltaire 
had  a  panacea,  Reason  ;  Swift  had  none.  To 
the  Frenchman  it  seemed  that  men  could  be 
pinched  and  stirred  into  being  reasonable 
animals,  and  they  had  no  enemy  but  their  own 
superstition  and  religion,  terms  which  in  his 
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vocabulary  were  interchangeable.  To  the  great 
Dean  men  were  caught  in  the  mire  of  their  own 
brutality  ;  their  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  mouths 
were  stopped  with  filth  so  that  nothing  could 
get  into  or  out  of  them  uncontaminated  ;  at 
their  best  they  were  cockerels  scratching  for 
pearls  on  a  dunghill ;  they  were  lured  by  their 
very  intelligence  only  deeper  into  the  swamp  ; 
the  central  fire  of  their  lives,  the  religious  and 
heroic  quality  in  all  its  expressions  ended  only  in 
foulness,  and  nowhere  among  them  were  the 
two  most  precious  things  in  the  world,  sweetness 
and  light.  That  was  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and 
it  is  truth,  truth  in  the  shadow  of  death  in  life. 
But  this  same  truth,  under  the  light  of  that  free 
imagination  of  which  the  satirist  has  been  de- 
prived, shines  forth  with  the  light  of  heroism  and 
inspiration,  with  the  sweetness  of  courageous  en- 
durance, and  the  powerful  logic  of  genius,  which 
in  the  shadow  has  flinched  from  no  step  however 
appalling,  is  led  forward  and  up  to  a  higher  circle. 
It  is  precisely  through  its  delving  into  the  gross 
stuff  of  humanity  that  the  intensive  imagination 
of  satire  leads  back  to  the  extensive  imagination 
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of  poetry,  weds  and  serves  it.  Every  work  of  art 
is  an  act  of  faith,  and  the  plunge  downward  is  no 
meaner  performance  than  the  upward  flight.  In 
art  the  only  meanness  is  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
imagination  along  the  beaten  level  ways,  and  that 
leads  inevitably  to  dull  caricature,  trite  mimicry, 
or  silly  joking  and,  in  the  end,  to  a  cheapening  of 
the  moral  currency.  The  men  who  do  so,  in 
whatever  walk  of  life,  are  the  weakling  usurpers 
of  Olympus  whom  Heine  set  out  to  destroy. 
Only  he  was  not  a  satirist,  but  a  Jew,  a  journalist 
and  a  poet,  who,  fundamentally,  could  mock  at 
nothing  but  the  discordant  trinity  in  himself. 
Just  such  another  was  Sterne,  the  razor  of  whose 
wit  never  cut  into  anything  more  real  than  his 
own  sentimentality,  as  Byron  was  for  ever  raging 
and  tearing  at  the  bonds  of  his  own  rhetoric. 
The  satirist  is  one  who,  passing  beyond,  or  es- 
caping, the  lyrical  impulse,  cannot  yet  reach  up 
to  the  dramatic,  the  highest  region  of  artistic 
creativeness,  and  so  turns  upon  the  world  to 
break  the  insensibility  that  has  infected  him  with 
its  paralysis.  It  is  not  spite  nor  a  spirit  of 
personal  revenge  that  is  the  motive  force,  but  a 
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necessity  as  natural  as  that  of  water,  which  will 
turn  back  upon  its  own  direction  to  carve  out  a 
channel  for  its  passage  to  the  sea.  Art  is  man's 
engine  with  which  to  hew  his  way  to  his  own 
divinity,  and  to  bite  through  his  own  childish- 
ness he  has  evolved  satire,  whose  first  and  most 
immediate  function  is  to  collate  his  material  and 
his  moral  progress,  the  result  nearly  always  being 
a  sight  for  pitiful  laughter.  So  Juvenal,  in  the 
full  glory  of  Rome,  winged  the  pride  of  the 
Romans  and  brought  it  down  to  earth.  There 
was  then  no  room  for  the  banter — the  word 
most  detested  by  Swift — of  a  Lucilius.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  material  and  the  moral 
streams  of  life  was  too  glaring,  (Tacitus  had 
written  his  history  in  the  torment  of  it.)  Ju- 
venal's morality  is  not  exactly  profound  or 
noble,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  sound  enough.  With 
a  higher  morality  he  would  not  have  been  a 
satirist,  but  a  poet,  content  to  leave  Rome  to 
stew  in  its  own  juice.  Being  a  satirist,  he  turned 
upon  the  life  immediately  before  him  and 
examined  it  imaginatively,  peeling  off  skin  after 
skin  until  he  came  to  the  rotten  heart  of  it.    Of 
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the  resulting  horror  he  created  the  sixteen 
satires,  of  which  two  at  least,  the  sixth  and  the 
third,  are  masterpieces,  and  the  tenth  in  one 
masterly  passage  presents  the  crux  of  the  matter 
of  morality,  which  remains  valid  and  has  never 
been  better  stated,  because  it  is  no  dogma  but 
only  a  discovery  by  the  way.  It  happens  to  be 
his  ultimate  discovery  at  the  top  of  his  journey. 
If  he  had  been  animated  by  a  moral  purpose  he 
would  not  have  written  masterpieces.  The 
satirist  is  an  artist  ;  he  is  concerned  only  to 
exercise  his  imagination  in  the  way  laid  down 
for  him  by  his  character  and  circumstances,  and 
his  purpose  is  so  mightily  passionate  as  to 
baffle  and  transcend  consciousness.  No  artist 
can  do  more  than  set  his  practised  and  controlled 
talent  to  work  on  the  subject  chosen  and  con- 
stantly developed  for  him  by  the  inspiration  of 
his  genius.  It  was  so  with  Juvenal,  and  it  has 
been  so  with  the  whole  line  of  satirists. 

The  word  satire  is  from  saiura,  a  mixture,  and 
until  Lucilius  adopted  it  into  the  written 
language  of  Rome  it  was  applied  only  to  the 
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miscellaneous  entertainments  of  strolling  players, 
who  were  the  abstract  and  brief  chroniclers  of 
the  time,  and  were  no  doubt,  as  their  descendants 
have  always  been,  licensed  to  amuse  with  clumsy 
jests  and  gibes  at  prominent  men,  unpopular 
institutions  and  open  scandals.  The  playhouse 
has  always  been  so  powerful  an  engine  of  satire 
that  priests,  princes,  governors  and  demagogues 
have  persistently  gagged  it,  and  no  dramatist 
since  his  day  has  ever  had  so  free  a  hand  as 
Aristophanes.  In  a  healthy  community  the 
theatre  would  be  nobly  used  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  dramatic  poetry  and  satire  to  create  sensi- 
bility to  it,  but  there  are  no  healthy  communities, 
and  satire  has  to  creep  in  at  the  tail  of  the 
separate  arts  and  pounce  upon  such  lagging 
genius  as  she  can  find,  and  most  often  she  has  to 
put  up  with  the  scraps  and  superfluous  energy  of 
men  like  Moliere,  or  Beaumarchais,  or  Goldoni, 
to  whom  satire  is  a  salt  to  be  stirred  into  a  comic 
concoction  to  savour  it.  They  are  too  genial  for 
the  disturbance  of  moral  indignation,  too  merci- 
ful or  too  indolent  for  ruthless  dissection.  Your 
satirist  must  be  as  single-minded  and  devoted 
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in  his  research  as  a  scientist.  Like  the  medical 
student  he  spends  his  life  in  the  discovery  of 
diseases.    The  cure  he  leaves  to  others. 

It  needs  some  violent  discrepancy  in  the  life 
of  a  community  to  produce  a  satirist.  The  re- 
search student  must  have  an  inkling  of  a  disease 
before  he  sets  out  to  track  it  down.  In  Russia 
in  the  nineteenth  century  individual  freedom, 
moral  and  artistic,  met  the  derision  of  political 
tyranny  ;  in  England  we  have  political  freedom 
— or  at  least  responsibility  to  an  electorate — but 
moral  and  artistic  freedom  are  unknown. 
Russia  produced  a  magnificent  satirist  in  Nikolai 
Gogol,  England  a  satirist  in  the  direct  line  from 
Swift  in  Samuel  Butler,  who,  as  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  Erewhon  (1901  edition),  "  was  allowed 
almost  to  call  them  [the  English]  lifelong  self- 
deceivers  to  their  faces,  and  they  said  it  was 
quite  true,  but  that  it  did  not  matter."  Butler, 
you  see,  always  had  his  moral  indignation  per- 
fectly under  control,  so  perfectly  indeed  that  he 
could  see  the  fun  of  his  own  satirical  position 
and  was  ever  on  the  verge  of  satirising  his  own 
satire,  but  never  fell  over  into  that  pitfall, 
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which  he  left  very  neatly  dug  and  skilfully 
covered  over  for  his  headlong  follower,  Bernard 
Shaw,  to  fall  into  it.  Butler  was  too  fine  an 
artist,  too  rarely  disciplined  an  intelligence,  ever 
to  mistake  a  chase  after  his  own  tail  for  the 
thrilling  adventure  of  satire,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  Shavian  exercise,  may  be  compared  to 
the  breathless  excitement  of  looping  the  loop — 
a  whirl  round  and  out  of  the  conventional 
human  consciousness. 

Convention  may  be  cast-iron,  but  cast-iron  is 
easily  broken  and  melted  down  and  forged  into 
a  new  shape.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English 
character  that  it  is  always  reluctant  to  destroy 
or  reshape  any  necessary  thing.  It  makes  con- 
ventions, as  it  builds  houses,  to  last  for  genera- 
tions ;  an  Englishman  wears  new  ideas,  as  he 
wears  new  clothes,  self-consciously,  and  prays 
miserably  for  the  time  when  the  novelty  may  be 
gone  from  them.  No  man,  as  Butler  saw,  makes 
so  ridiculous  a  father  as  an  Englishman.  It  is  as 
though  he  could  never  recover  from  the  natural 
change  in  his  status  as  a  human  being.  He  sighs 
for  the  happy  self-deceptions  of  adolescence  and 
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carries  them  over  into  his  more  responsible  po- 
sition, with  lamentable,  but,  for  that,  none  the 
less  comic  results.  He  shuffles  the  burden  of 
parentage  off  on  to  the  woman  and  gives  her  as  a 
mother  the  homage  which  he  withholds  from 
her  as  a  human  being.  So  the  woman  also  is 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  the  English  comedy- 
goes  sombrely  forward.  In  that  comedy  Samuel 
Butler  was  a  specialist.  In  the  pursuit  of  it  he 
developed  a  nimbleness  and  an  agility  keener 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Voltaire,  who,  had  he  been  faced 
with  this  task  of  concentrating  his  imagination 
upon  the  English  vice  of  humbug,  would  have 
flung  off  into  a  wild,  blithe  and  witty  lewdness. 
It  needs  a  Puritan  to  catch  a  Puritan.  In  the 
English  character  the  vice  of  hvimbug  is  so 
omnipotent  as  to  leave  small  room  for  any  other  ; 
the  very  breaches  of  the  commandments  have 
to  don  hoods  and  masks  to  creep  into  and  play 
their  part  in  the  life  of  the  community,  while 
the  virtues  have  no  pride  in  their  purity  and 
under  assumed  names  slink  into  the  currency. 
Upon  this  hardness  indignation  might  hammer 
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In  vain,  and  the  edge  of  wit  must  be  blunted  ; 
it  needed  a  satire  like  an  acid  to  eat  through  it, 
and  this  Butler  with  scientific  deliberation  dis- 
tilled. It  is  not  universal  but  local  satire.  The 
vice  of  self-deception  is  common  to  all  men,  but 
nowhere  else  has  it  been  raised  to  the  seat  of 
authority  as  it  was  in  these  islands  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars  had  accentuated  the  insularity 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  given  them  first  of  all  the 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  material  advantages  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  discovery.  It  was  as 
though  the  English,  perceiving  the  immense 
distance  opened  up  along  the  road  of  material 
progress,  had  deliberately  put  their  energy  and 
vitality  into  blinkers,  so  as  to  travel  as  swiftly  and 
directly  as  possible  without  disturbance  or  dis- 
traction by  the  way.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
success  of  the  expedient  in  its  own  immediate 
purpose,  but  the  result  of  the  substitution  of 
self-deception  for  moral  principle  and  authority 
was  so  appalling  that  no  power  could  deal  with 
it  but  that  of  satire,  no  mind  bear  to  contemplate 
it  but  that  of  a  satirist.  Thackeray  tasted  the 
bitter  savour  of  it  and  rolled  it  round  his  tongue 
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like  the  literary  epicure  he  was.  Dickens  saw 
the  obvious  injustice  of  some  of  the  effects  and 
roared  in  protest.  Carlyle,  and  after  him  Ruskin, 
thundered  Isaiah-fashion,  but  prophecy  and 
denunciation  alike  rolled  like  water  from  a  roof 
off  the  thick  and  still  thickening  crust,  hard- 
baked  in  the  oven  of  success.  The  cunning 
English  thwarted  all  attacks  by  making  literature 
the  fashion  and  involving  its  practitioners  in  their 
unholy  game,  and  voices  were  raised  in  praise  of 
the  captains  of  industry  before  industry  had 
begun  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity or  become  anything  but  a  bout  of  animal- 
grab.  An  attempt  at  satire  had  been  made  before 
Butler  by  the  unhappy  poet  of  The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night,  James  Thomson,  but  only  in 
fugitive  essays  written  to  keep  life  in  his  body  for 
a  trade-advertising  journal  called  Copers  Tohacco- 
flant.  It  remained  for  Butler,  a  figure  entirely 
aloof  both  from  industry  and  its  fashionable 
literature,  to  pour  the  effective  acid  on  the 
crust.  In  the  chapter  of  Erewhon  on  the 
Colleges  of  Unreason  it  bites  through  : — ■ 

"  I  should  warn  the  reader,  however,  that  I 
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was  rarely  sure  what  the  men  whom  I  met  while 
staying  with  Mr.  Thims  really  meant  ;  for  there 
was  no  getting  anything  out  of  them  if  they 
scented  even  a  suspicion  that  they  might  be 
what  they  called  '  giving  themselves  away.'  As 
there  is  hardly  any  subject  on  which  this  sus- 
picion cannot  arise,  I  found  it  difficult  to  get 
definite  opinions  from  any  of  them,  except  on 
such  subjects  as  the  weather,  eating  and  drinking, 
holiday  excursions  or  games  of  skill. 

"  If  they  cannot  wriggle  out  of  expressing  an 
opinion  of  some  sort,  they  will  commonly  retail 
those  of  someone  who  has  already  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  conclude  by  saying 
that  though  they  quite  admit  that  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  what  the  writer  has 
said,  there  are  many  points  on  which  they  are 
unable  to  agree  with  him.  Which  these  points 
were,  I  invariably  found  myself  unable  to  de- 
termine ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  counted  the 
perfection  of  scholarship  and  good  breeding 
among  them  not  to  have — much  less  to  express 
— an  opinion  on  any  subject  on  which  it  might 
prove  later  that  they  had  been  mistaken.  The 
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art  of  sitting  gracefully  on  a  fence  has  never,  I 
should  think,  been  brought  to  a  greater  perfec- 
tion than  at  the  Erewhonian  Colleges  of  Un- 
reason. 

"  Even  when,  wriggle  as  they  may,  they  find 
themselves  pinned  down  to  some  expression  of 
definite  opinion,  as  often  as  not  they  will  argue 
in  support  of  what  they  perfectly  well  know  to 
be  untrue.  I  repeatedly  met  with  reviews  and 
articles  even  in  the  best  journals,  between  the 
lines  of  which  I  had  little  difficulty  in  detecting 
a  sense  exactly  contrary  to  the  one  ostensibly  put 
forward.  So  well  is  this  understood,  that  a  man 
must  be  a  mere  tyro  in  the  arts  of  Erewhonian 
polite  society,  unless  he  instinctively  suspects  a 
hidden  '  yea  '  in  every  '  nay  '  that  meets  him. 
Granted  that  it  comes  to  much  the  same  in  the 
end,  for  it  does  not  matter  whether  '  yea  ' 
is  called  '  yea  '  or  '  nay,'  so  long  as  it  is  under- 
stood which  it  is  to  be  :  but  our  own  more  direct 
way  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  rather  than  a  rake, 
with  the  intention  that  everyone  should  under- 
stand it  as  a  spade,  seems  more  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Erewhonian  system  lends 
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itself  better  to  the  suppression  of  that  dovvn- 
rightness  which  it  seems  the  express  aim  of  Ere- 
whonian  philosophy  to  discountenance. 

"  However  this  may  be,  the  fear-of-giving- 
themselves-away  disease  was  fatal  to  the  in- 
telligence of  those  infected  by  it,  and  almost 
everyone  at  the  College  of  Unreason  had  caught 
it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  After  a  few  years 
atrophy  of  the  opinions  invariably  intervened, 
and  the  sufferer  became  stone  dead  to  everything 
except  the  more  superficial  aspects  of  those 
material  objects  with  which  he  came  most  in 
contact.  The  expression  on  the  faces  of  these 
people  was  repellent  ;  they  did  not,  however, 
seem  particularly  unhappy,  for  they  none  of 
them  had  the  faintest  idea  that  they  were  in 
reality  more  dead  than  alive.  No  cure  for  this 
disgusting  f  ear-of-giving-themselves-away  disease 
has  yet  been  discovered." 

It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  indulgence 
in  the  vice  of  self-deception  that  the  victims  of 
it  lose  all  motive  force  except  the  craven  desire 
to  be  shielded  from  the  consequences  of  it, 
and  to  gain  assurance  against   them  they  will 
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suffer  every  faculty  to  atrophy  through  which 
they  may  be  attacked.  From  this  perpetual 
atrophy  in  the  nineteenth-century  English  came 
the  insensibility  to  moral  values,  the  hatred 
of  moral  and  artistic  freedom,  which  enthroned 
humbug  so  securely  that  abdication  could  never 
be  so  much  as  thought  of — except  by  Butler. 

An  analysis  of  the  sales  of  his  books  made  in 
1899  shows  that  of  Erewhon  3842  copies  had  been 
sold,  and  of  his  other  works  none  above  700. 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  and  its  fame  and  sale  are  still 
small.  The  English  may  have  agreed  with  his 
diagnosis  and  said  that  it  did  not  matter,  but 
they  are  no  longer  the  same.  The  national  habit 
of  self-deception  led  in  literature  to  the  corrupt 
flowers  of  the  Esthetic  Movement  and  the 
Kailyard  School,  in  life  to  the  South  African 
War  and  its  terrible  disillusionment,  hammering 
home  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  Crimean  War  ; 
but  without  satire  and  its  discipline  of  laughter 
there  could  not  have  been  the  wholesome  reaction 
and  the  splendid  release  of  vitality  which  have 
led  to  the  fine  hopefulness  of  the  early  years  of 
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the  twentieth  century.  It  may  be  that  Butler's 
service  to  English  life  and  letters  will  be  not 
less  great  than  that  of  Boileau  to  the  French. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Boileau,  with  his 
unresting  criticism  and  satire  of  the  moribund 
artificiality  of  his  predecessors  and  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries,  made  possible  the  work 
of  Moliere,  Racine  and  La  Fontaine,  but  he  did 
undoubtedly  prepare  the  way  for  the  great 
period,  and  more  by  satire  than  with  the 
enunciation  of  principles.  Like  Butler  he  was 
animated  by  a  healthy  love  of  common  sense 
and  downrightness.  Probably  if  he  had  known 
Handel's  music  he  would  have  shared  Butler's 
adoration  of  it.  And  Boileau,  again,  was  a 
local  satirist  with  a  definite  aesthetic  if  not  a 
moral  subconscious  purpose.  By  the  exigencies 
of  his  own  nature  he  had  to  break  through  a 
crust  of  artificiality,  just  as  Butler  could  never 
rest  until  he  had  found  a  way  through  the  crab- 
shell  of  British  complacency,  and  made  the 
nineteenth-century  Englishman  see  himself  as 
very  like  a  crab,  sidling  upon  the  ooze  of  his 
own  particular  pool,  and  sinking  into  the  mud 
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and  throwing  up  a  cloud  of  it  upon  any  approach. 
To  Butler  English  philosophy,  religion  and  art 
appeared  as  so  much  mud  thrown  up  as  the 
English  settled  down  in  their  slithery  compla- 
cency. The  accomplishment  in  crabs  would 
be  wonderful,  but  for  human  beings,  espe- 
cially for  human  beings  who  were  blowing 
their  own  trumpets  with  increasing  loudness, 
it  was  an  injurious  scandal,  and  with  his 
dry,  caustic  wit  he  set  to  work  to  prick  the 
inflation  of  those  who  were  battening  on  them. 
His  satire  is  still  valid,  and  will  remain  so,  for 
it  takes  many  generations  to  shake  off  a  disease 
like  the  fear-of-giving-themselves-away.  His 
own  constructive  books  like  Lije  and  Habit, 
The  Note-books,  Alps  and  Sanctuaries,  and  the 
growing  number  of  clearly  post-Butler  books 
are  an  inoculation  against  it. 

No  forms  of  art  are  less  bearable  than  blunt 
or  incompetent  satire,  but  there  is  little  of  it. 
It  dies  quickly  unless  it  bites  home  into  its 
object ;  when  it  lives  until  it  be  shaken  off. 
The  world  has  rid  itself  of  much  of  Juvenal's 
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satire,  as  it  has  rid  itself  of  Boileau's  and  the 
Satire  Metiipfee,  and  a  great  deal  of  Voltaire's 
and  even  much  of  Swift's.  In  England  Butler's 
phagocytes  are  still  at  war  with  the  disease  he 
hated  and  yet  understood  with  the  vmderstanding 
of  love.  But  even  when  great  satire  has  lost 
its  sting  it  survives  for  the  beauty  of  its  crafts- 
manship. Satire  is  a  room  in  the  house  of  art 
which  no  man  enters  except  he  be  very  sure  of 
himself,  and  he  will  never  issue  from  it  until  he 
is  master  of  his  tools.  There  has  been  no 
satirist  who  has  not  laboured  greatly  in  the 
exercise  of  his  medium  whether  in  words  or 
paint  or  line.  And  the  mind  itself  in  the 
close  concentration  and  constant  assaying 
necessary  to  acquire  the  material  for  satire  gains 
a  brilliance  and  an  efficiency  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  its  faculties  or  contemplations. 
There  can  be  no  taking  of  short  ways,  no  leaping 
from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  but  a  close  pursuit  of 
living  processes  through  brake,  through  briar, 
over  hill,  over  dale.  There  can  be  no  dealing 
in  substitutes,  no  fobbing  off  a  literary  idea  as 
a  real  idea,  nor  any  confusion  of  authorities  or 
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values ;  no  test  can  be  accepted  but  the  inmost 
truth  as  in  itself  the  mind  of  the  satirist  knows  it. 
Satire  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  no  man 
will  trust  himself  with  it  except  he  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  thorough  training,  a  clear  purpose  and  a 
sound  knowledge  of  moral  anatomy.  Genuine 
satires  are  very  few  :  hardly  would  the  sum  total 
of  them  in  literature  iill  a  six-foot  shelf,  but  for 
technical  accomplishment  in  the  use  of  words 
and  the  precise  and  logical  presentation  of  ideas, 
they  are  above  all  the  other  masterpieces  that 
were  ever  written,  and  in  the  many  writers  of 
the  company  of  Lucilius,  the  charming  auto- 
biographists,  Montaigne,  Pepys,  Saint-Simon, 
Lamb,  Heine,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their 
prose  takes  on  a  greater  keenness  whenever  they 
turn  satirically  upon  their  own  foibles  or  the 
general  follies  in  which  they  are  involved.  No 
book  ever  opens  so  precisely  and  with  such 
admirable  curtness  as  a  genuine  satire.  Take 
this  from  Swift  {T^he  Mechanical  O-peration  oj  the 
Sfirit)  : — 

"  It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet  that  upon  a  visit 
he  was  going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  offer 
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of  several  vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ; 
as  fiery  chariots,  winged  horses,  and  celestial 
sedans,  but  he  refused  them  all,  and  would  be 
borne  to  heaven  upon  nothing  but  his  ass.  .  .  ." 

Or  from  Voltaire  : — 

"  Dans  une  de  ces  planetes  qui  tournent 
autour  de  I'etoile  nommee  Sirius  il  y  avait  un 
jeune  homme  de  beaucoup  d'esprit,  que  j'ai 
eu  I'honneur  de  connaitre  dans  le  dernier  voyage 
qu'il  fit  sur  notre  petite  fourmiliere  :  il 
s'appelait  Micromegas,  nom  qui  convient  fort  a 
tous  les  grands,  .  .  ." 

In  the  word  micromegas  is  the  whole  spirit 
of  satire,  the  measuring,  the  constant  shifting 
of  the  lights  to  make  the  big  look  little,  the  little 
big  :  the  telescopic  vision,  and  then  the  peeping 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope  ;  the 
asseveration  that  there  is  more  in  things  than 
meets  the  eye,  and  that  impressions  are  in 
constant  need  of  adjustment,  or  they  lead  to 
insensibility  even  to  impressions.  There  is  a 
nimbleness  necessary  for  the  process  which, 
moral  considerations  apart,  gives  to  satirical 
productions  in  every  kind  a  zest  which  stimulates 
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the  mental  appetite,  purifies  the  palate,  and 
rouses  it  to  a  greater  fastidiousness.  No  mind 
that  is  not  alive  to  satire  can  be  fully  open  to  the 
wonder  of  poetry,  nor  will  it  be  free  from  that 
emotional  thickness  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  walk  freely  and  joyously  in  the  realms  of 
gold.  Satire,  God  be  praised,  is  a  purge,  and  a 
healthy  man  takes  to  it  as  naturally  as  a  dog  to 
grass,  for  the  release  of  his  humours. 

No  community  is  ever  without  satire  of  one 
kind  or  another,  in  its  theatres  or  its  comic  press. 
Munich  is  a  lively  city,  and  to  its  spirit  the 
Prussianismus  of  the  German  Empire  and  Sieg- 
fried Meyer  has  always  been  a  glorious  joke. 
Simpliccissimus  comes  from  Munich.  In  England 
satire  has  almost  faded  from  the  pages  of  Punch, 
which  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels  of  well-worn 
morality.  Every  community  tends  to  the  only 
perfect  morality  which  is  perfect  stagnation, 
and  every  community  contains  a  proportion  of 
lively  fellows  in  revolt  against  that  tendency. 
Most  of  them,  as  a  rule,  will  spend  themselves 
in  riotous  living,  and  will  form  a  community 
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within  the  community,  as  the  sporting  and 
betting  fraternity  in  England.  Germany  has 
Simfliccissimus  because  of  the  chafing  of  the 
Prussian  and  South  German  character.  England, 
which  so  powerfully  absorbs  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh 
and  all  provincials  into  the  great  vat  of  London, 
is,  for  satirical  journalism,  dependent  on  the 
sporting  and  betting  fraternity  who  produce 
the  Sporting  Times,  which  unfortunately  is  so 
esoteric  in  its  humour  that  its  general  appeal  is 
limited  to  the  paragraphs  spiced  with  an  amiable 
lewdness.  And  in  the  English  theatre  there  is 
no  effective  satire,  because  those  who  control  it 
are  as  segregated  as  the  sporting  and  betting 
gentlemen,  and  can  only  satirise  their  kind,  and 
their  own  work.  True,  the  censorship  puts  a 
stop  to  the  burlesque  of  public  persons,  so  that 
no  comedian  can  go  further  than  the  mention  of, 
say,  Lloyd  George  ;  religion  may  not  be  touched 
in  any  critical  spirit  ;  no  morality  may  be  pre- 
sented but  that  of  stagnation,  except  it  be  done 
with  a  sly  wink,  so  that  the  theatre  hardly 
ever  progresses  in  satire  beyond  a  rather  timid 
transposition  of  theatrical  values. 
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Of  course,  for  real  satire,  practised  as  an  art, 
the  world  is  dependent  upon  a  lively  fellow  of 
genius,  and  of  a  genius  which  insists  upon  having 
the  last  ounce  of  fun  out  of  its  garment  of 
flesh,  and  upon  sharing  immediately  in  the  life 
of  the  community  in  which  it  has  appeared. 
If  that  community  is  so  near  stagnation  as  to 
make  its  life  repulsively  dull  to  him,  then  our 
lively  fellow  will  do  his  best  to  stir  it  up.  It  is 
the  fortunate  experience  of  communities  that 
when  they  reach  the  dullness  of  an  exaggerated 
respect  for  time  and  persons  and  their  particular 
conception  of  conduct,  some  of  their  genius  goes 
to  the  making  of  an  individual  who  will  have  no 
respect  for  these  things.  The  parlous  state  of  the 
community  will  not  be  parlous  enough  to  squeeze 
out  a  man  of  action,  nor  genial  enough  to  permit 
of  the  growth  to  full  stature  of  a  poet,  but  such 
a  state  will  be  ideal  for  the  development  of  a 
satirist.  There  is  no  need  for  satire  when  the 
best  of  a  community  can  reach  expression^ 
It  is  when  the  second-rate  rises  to  the  surface 
and  brings  about  the  degradation  of  all  standards 
that  the  corrective  of  a  clear-sighted  humour 
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is  needed,  and  almost  always  arises  to  supply  the 
necessity.  It  then  insists  on  a  winnowing,  and  a 
sifting,  in  religion,  art,  politics,  rules  of  conduct, 
commerce  and  human  relationships,  untiringly 
observes  and  collates  and  sorts  facts,  and  reveals 
the  ridiculous  distortions  of  them  by  habitual 
bending  to  expediency,  and  in  art  startles  and 
sometimes  shocks  by  using  symbols  with  a  clear 
and  precise  meaning. 

Voltaire,  for  instance,  found  the  world  living 
as  contentedly  as  it  ever  lives,  and  with 
its  usual  complacency,  under  the  obsession 
of  a  religion  which  had  been  organised  out  of 
the  healthy  worshipfulness  which  is  the  essence 
of  religion.  He  found  that  it  led  to  stagnation 
and  to  the  cruelty  and  injustice  and  blood- 
thirstiness  and  bestiality  in  which  human  vitality 
tending  to  stagnation  finds  its  expression* 
Therefore  he  attacked  religion  and,  the  better 
to  effect  his  purpose,  raised  himself  by  the  ladder 
of  the  literary  adventure  to  an  eminence  from 
which  he  could  not  but  be  seen  and  heard.  (A 
precaution  which  Butler  omitted  :  but  then 
Butler  had  a  more  insidious  vice  to  attack,  and 
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a  people  to  deal  with  so  riddled  by  it  that  they 
obviously  could  not  hear  him,  a  people  among 
whom  the  only  possible  eminence  was  that  of 
Haman.)  The  tyranny  of  that  particular  abuse 
of  religion  has  been  broken.  France  is  well-nigh 
clear  of  it,  rid  of  it  so  far  as  the  community  is 
concerned,  and  other  countries  follow  where 
France  leads.  Probably  The  Tale  of  a  Tub 
was  the  last  satire  in  that  kind  needed  in  England. 
Erezvhon  Revisited  depends  structurally  upon  the 
effect  of  a  miraculous  ascent  to  heaven  with  an 
earthly  bride  upon  the  mind  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  but  almost  at  once  the  satirist 
returns  to  his  pet  figures,  Hanky  and  Panky, 
personating  the  two  aspects  of  a  vice  for  which 
in  him  long  familiarity  had  bred  an  affection. 
For  the  satirist  is  human  ;  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  imaginative  artist  he  may  say,  nil  humanum 
a  me  alienum  fiUo,  and  familiarity  with  the 
repulsive  traits  of  human  nature,  ignored  or 
deliberately  covered  up  by  others,  gives  him  a 
fond  tolerance  and  indulgence  unknown  to 
artists  of  a  freer  joy.  After  all,  an  artist  must 
love  his  material  before  he  can  begin  to  work 
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on  it,  and  surgeons  have  been  known  to  take 
pride  in  the  growth  and  malignancy  of  a  cancer 
successfully  removed. 

Common-form  religion  in  England  now  calls 
for  no  satire,  unless  the  national  god,  Humbug, 
should  suffer  a  sea-change  and  clothe  himself  in  it 
once  more.  Turn  the  satiric  vision  upon  English 
life,  cut  it  open  like  a  pigeon's  crop,  and  you 
shall  find  only  two  facts,  money  and  sex,  and 
those  disguised.  The  ideas  of  all  other  facts 
have  long  since  been  thrown  by  the  board,  and 
these  two  which  are  essential  for  the  movement 
towards  stagnation  have  been  coated  over  so  that 
such  movement  may  be  as  like  stagnation  as  may 
be.  Get  the  ideas  of  them  clear,  and  at  once 
other  ideas,  and  the  recognition  of  other  facts, 
become  necessary.  That  is  work  for  satire  to  do, 
and  it  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  lively  fellow 
of  genius  is  squeezed  out  of  the  ferment  which 
like  mud  underlies  the  stagnation.  Until  it 
has  been  done  it  is  very  certain  that  nothing 
else  will — neither  in  art,  nor  in  politics,  nor  in 
social  reform,  for  English  fathers  will  go  on 
lying  to  their  sons  about  money  and  sex  so  that 
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they  must  either  spend  their  lives  in  a  hectic 
floundering  reaction  or  subscribe  to  the  current 
cant  about  those  two  all-important  facts,  and 
so  come  to  a  disastrous  atrophy  of  all  their 
faculties.  The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  collapse  of  the  pretence  that  anything 
but  money  and  sex  mattered  to  the  English. 
Hence  the  hopefulness  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. But  unless  those  unhappily  isolated  facts 
are  faced  that  hopefulness  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, and  the  younger  generation,  for 
all  its  jolliness,  its  mood  of  expansion,  its  sports, 
and  shows  and  amusements,  and  easy  flights 
abroad,  will  be  brought  suddenly  to  the  edge 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  and  its  only  voice 
will  be  the  voice  of  another  Swift,  to  contrast 
their  Hooliganism  with  the  nobility  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  behind  the  laughter  will  be  the 
bitter  tears  of  terror  and  its  sudden  heat  at  the 
throat. 

Every  age  needs  its  own  genius,  and  it  produces 

it  through  an  ordeal  of  fire.    "  We  are  all  alike  in 

our  worship  of  genius  that  has  passed  through 

the    fire.      Nor    can    this    universal   instinctive 
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consent  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  the 
welling  up  of  a  spring  whose  sources  lie  deep 
in  the  conviction  that  great  as  this  world  is, 
it  masks  a  greater  wherein  its  wisdom  is  folly 
and  which  we  know  as  blind  men  know  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  certainly,  but  not  distinctly." 
As  expediency  the  reduction  of  life  by  the 
English  to  money  and  sex  is  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, though  it  is  a  flying  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  an  attempt  to  put  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  beginning  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  really  practical  existence  if  there 
were  clear  ideas  of  money  and  sex  to  make  way 
for  the  domination  of  mind  over  them.  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  case.  Iso- 
lated facts  are  tyrannous,  and  these  two,  meanly 
at  war  with  each  other,  have  pooled  their  differ- 
ences and  agreed  to  set  up  Humbug  as  their 
common  representative.  Together  they  provide 
for  the  sustenance  of  one  generation  and  the 
creation  of  the  next,  and  for  all  other  human 
needs  no  arrangement  whatsoever  is  made,  and 
Humbug  mops  up  every  other  desire  which, 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  self-mutilation, 
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struggles  into  existence.  For  those  whose 
consciousness  extends  no  further  than  the  super- 
ficial aspect  of  the  material  objects  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  humbug  will  always  be  too 
strong ;  they  will  never  cross  water  without 
dropping  the  bone  for  the  shadow  ;  they  will 
yield  to  the  community's  tendency  towards 
stagnation,  and  be  brutalised  (in  England)  by  the 
false  ideas  of  money  and  sex  begotten  of  that 
tendency.  But  for  a  man  of  genius  in  whom 
consciousness  is  every  day  establishing  the  re- 
lation between  phenomena  and  the  greater 
world  from  which  it  is  certain  of  having  sprung, 
the  whole  tendency,  the  limitation  of  existence 
by  hocus-pocus,  and  the  discarding  of  many 
precious  facts,  will  be  repulsive.  And  if  the 
community  be  so  far  gone  that  its  poetry  is 
dithered  with  metaphysics,  its  tradition  in  the 
applied  arts  almost  faded  out  of  memory,  its 
political  institutions  congealed  into  a  mechanical 
routine,  its  drama  sunk  into  cold  fantasy,  its 
satire  diluted  to  a  genial  quipping  of  successful 
persons,  its  religion  broken  up  into  sectarianism, 
so  that  nothing  can  move  men  but  money  or  sex, 
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and  those  being  unilluminated  by  poetry  or  art 
or  statesmanship  or  drama  or  religion,  then 
genius,  which,  of  its  nature,  cannot  despair, 
must  take  refuge  and  the  offensive  in  laughter. 
A  man  of  genius  must  take  life  as  he  finds  it ; 
the  material  for  his  art  is  the  existence  of  his 
contemporaries ;  English  life  presents  him  with 
nothing  but  money  and  sex  and  with  them  he 
must  do  his  best,  for  he  will  get  no  other.  Im- 
possible to  transcend  them  ;  he  is  hemmed  in 
and  oppressed  by  the  discrepancy  between  the 
things  themselves  and  the  accepted  ideas  of 
them.  Impossible  with  such  impure  material  to 
create  ;  the  imagination  becomes  critical,  finds 
nothing  to  criticise,  sees  the  humour  of  the 
situation,  and  finds  its  material  admirably  suited 
for  satire.  If  it  can  start  no  pure  idea  nor  joy 
to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  muddy  flow,  yet  it 
can  send  up  bubbles  of  laughter  to  cause  a  stir  in 
it.  It  is  simple  enough.  At  the  bottom  of  every 
genius  there  is,  as  Stendhal  said,  a  fund  of  good 
logic.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than  its  applica- 
tion to  the  false  ideas  with  which  men's  minds 
are  beset.  Carry  them  to  their  logical  extreme 
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and  you  arrive  at  absurdity,  just  as  when  a  pure 
idea  is  developed  it  tops  imagination,  takes 
wings  unto  itself  and  reaches  sublimity  wherein 
to  dwell  in  harmony  with  all  other  ideas.  A 
modern  poet  could  thus  apply  the  logic  of  his 
genius  to  the  idea  of  money  or  the  idea  of  sex, 
if  he  could  find  either  idea  pure  enough.  Modern 
poets  are  out  of  luck,  and  they  end  in  spleen,  or 
rhetoric,  or  sentimentality,  or  metaphysics.  A 
great  poet  will  one  day  arise  to  apply  his  sturdy 
logic  to  the  two  impure  ideas  of  money  and  sex, 
and  he  will  arrive  at  satire,  and  his  work  will 
prove  the  release  of  ideas  for  the  genius  which 
comes  after  him.  In  a  way  he  will  be  lucky,  if  it 
be  luck  to  find  your  job  lying  to  your  hand  and 
easy  of  performance,  and  easy  this  will  be,  because 
of  all  things  genius  is  less  bound  by  money  and 
sex  than  by  any  other,  has  no  respect  for  them, 
can  go  for  them  without  excess  of  hatred,  and,  as 
the  ideas  of  them  are  easily  identifiable,  will  be 
able  to  pick  them  out  of  men's  brains,  wipe  them 
clean,  and  replace  them  without  any  serious 
shock  to  the  human  constitution.  When  that 
operation  has  been  performed,  then  money  and 
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sex  will  begin  to  exercise  their  natural  function 
of  gravitation  towards  all  other  facts,  will 
establish  connections  with  them  again,  and  once 
more  human  energy  will  begin  worthily  to  ex- 
press itself,  and,  incidentally,  English  life  will 
become  dramatic  instead  of  theatrical  and  hypo- 
critical. 

I  have  embarked  upon  this  consideration  of 
modern  English  life  not  in  order  splenetically 
to  insult  the  English  nation  (who  have  always 
relished  insult,  even  to  the  point  of  constantly 
mistaking  and  honouring  impudence  for  genius), 
but  to  show  the  importance  of  satire  generally 
and  the  utility  of  the  work  of  Samuel  Butler 
in  particular.  There  are  times  when  art  is  con- 
strained to  become  useful,  times  when  literature 
and  painting  and  other  arts  have  become  no 
more  than  penny  toy  balloons  gaily  coloured  to 
amuse  childish  minds,  and  the  purveyors  of 
them  are  like  the  old  women  who  sit  outside 
Kensington  Gardens  and  sell  balloons.  And 
that  is  a  sad  sight  to  see,  for  no  young  artist  can 
be  content  to  live  and  work  among  old  women. 
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It  is  such  sights  that  turn  artists  into  satirists  ; 
they  must  laugh  not  to  weep,  and  they  must 
seek  the  reason  o£  this  strange  substitution  of 
penny  balloons  for  the  fine  arts.  Seeking,  they 
will  find  tyranny  seated  in  the  minds  of  men  ; 
religion,  or  the  fear-of-giving-themselves-away 
disease,  or  fear  in  one  of  its  thousand  and 
one  disguises,  or  an  epidemic  vanity,  or,  as  in 
the  more  modern  instance,  impure  ideas  of 
money  and  sex.  Whatever  they  discover  they 
will  recognise  as  their  material,  and  know  that 
they  cannot  deal  with  it  other  than  satirically  ; 
any  higher  endeavour  will  but  add  to  the  number 
of  balloons.  Imagination  must  pierce  to  the 
heart  of  the  discovered  tyranny  and  blow  it  to 
pieces  before  it  can  exercise  its  constructive 
functions ;  and  it  must  make  the  satirical  effort 
even  though  it  be  to  meet  the  fate  of  Samson 
better  that  than  to  sit  among  the  old  women 
beneath  the  cloud  of  their  balloons. 

Thackeray  wrote  of  Swift  that  his  downfall 
was  as  the  overthrow  of  a  mighty  empire  ;    but 
the  breakdown  of  his  mind  was  the  logical  Sam- 
son-end of  satire.     It  was  that  or  a  dwelling 
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among  the  Laputans,  and  between  the  two 
Swift  did  not  hesitate,  but  pushed  his  work 
through  to  the  very  end,  to  tragedy,  whose 
child  and  handmaiden  satire  is,  making  ready 
the  house  against  her  coming.  And  when  the 
mistress  cometh,  then  is  the  handmaiden  no 
more  seen  but  in  her  work.  When  the  human 
comedy  of  manners  and  men  is  out  of  gear 
through  the  tyranny  of  either  over  the  other, 
and  existence  is  become  a  travesty  and  a  cari- 
cature of  life,  so  heavy  and  lumpish  that  it  can- 
not even  move  towards  the  melting-pot,  then, 
when  men  can  neither  laugh  nor  weep,  comes 
satire  to  break  the  congestion  in  them  and  make 
them  laugh  and  weep  together  ;  upon  the  which 
exercise  they  begin  to  kick  against  their  sluggish- 
ness and  to  throw  down  the  walls  wherewith 
they  have  hemmed  themselves  in,  and  to  admit 
the  cleansing  fires  and  winds  of  pity  and  terror 
bringing  new  life.  And  last  of  all  comes  mercy, 
to  crown  this  as  she  crowns  every  other  cycle  in 
this  system  of  round  worlds. 

Like   the   Muses,  when   Satire  has  no  great 
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work  in  hand,  she  will  generously  busy  herself 
with  providing  entertainments  for  men,  and  in- 
spire artists  in  the  creation  of  burlesques  and 
caricatures,  and  that  adorable  nonsense  which,  if 
it  were  carried  a  little  farther,  would  spill  over 
into  sense  and  become  biting  criticism.  In  this 
kind  there  are  two  masterpieces,  Lear's  Nonsense 
Rhymes  and  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
Mr.  Belloc's  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts  is  reluctant 
to  leave  sense,  and  is  almost  a  deliberate  satire  and 
of  that  literary  kind  which  is  ephemeral — 

The  only  sin  of  Henry  King 

Was  chewing  little  bits  of  string  .  .  , 

is  drily  amusing  enough,  but  it  is  not  so  near 
a  genuine  mood  of  the  spirit  as — 

In  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  brown 
Take  pen  and  ink  and  write  it  down  .   .    . 

or  that  wonderful  narrative  in  which  the  cork- 
screw was  taken  from  the  shelf  with  the  horrid 
purpose  of  waking  someone  up  ;  very  near  akin 
to  the  purpose  of  satire,  which  has  often  found 
expression  in  the  epigrammatic  style  as  in  Martial 
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and  the  Schiller- Goethe  Xenien^  a  collection  of 
epigrams  like  a  nest  of  wasps  let  loose  upon  the 
German  literary  pests  of  the  time. 

Take  the  sting  out  of  an  epigram  and  you 
get  something  very  near  pure  nonsense,  and  a 
form  which  fits  nonsense  like  a  glove.  There 
have  been  many  instances  in  which  the  satirical 
impulse,  shying  at  its  subject,  or  conscious  of  a 
certain  lack  of  agility,  has  taken  refuge  in  non- 
sense. Alice  in  Wonderland  is,  I  fancy,  the 
result  of  such  a  process,  and  in  Sylvie  and 
Bruno  the  satirical  impulse  became  conscious 
and  spoiled  the  fun. 

Between  sense  and  nonsense  there  is  an 
enchanted  region,  a  sort  of  backwater  of  satire 
where  from  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  world  the 
mind  may  take  refuge  in  a  merriment  as  heartless 
as  that  of  a  child,  who  can  laugh  at  physical 
deformities  and  pore  over  the  struggles  of  a 
fly  plucked  of  its  wings.  In  this  region  were 
created  Pierrot  and  Harlequin  and  Columbine 
and  Pantaloon  and  their  descendants  such  as 
Figaro  and  the  figures  of  Restoration  comedy. 
There  are  minds  from  which  poetry  is  remote, 
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though  worshipful ;  minds  intensely  susceptible 
to  the  charm  of  things,  yet  too  sensitive  for  the 
rude  vitality  of  the  things  themselves.  They  are 
often  shocked  by  the  discrepancy  between  the 
charm  and  the  rudeness,  and  like  sturdier  minds 
shocked  by  the  world's  moral  discrepancies,  they 
turn  to  satire,  which  opens  up  for  them  the 
fair,  still  region.  Here  they  weave  fantasies  like 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  or  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's 
Zuleika  Dobson,  in  which  there  is  a  faint  shadow 
of  satire  like  the  patches  on  the  moon  or  a  pout 
on  a  pretty  girl's  face,  and  they  are  lit  not  with 
the  warm  light  of  imagination,  as  full-blooded 
satire,  which,  like  the  spirit  of  man,  is  a 
candle  to  search  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly, 
but  with  a  moony  light  caught  in  a  reflection. 
But  in  the  comparison  of  this  enchanted  region 
and  the  world  of  men  and  women  is  a  device 
which  satire  can  legitimately  use.  In  his  cari- 
cature, for  instance,  Mr.  Beerbohm  removes 
men  and  women  from  the  world  of  their  activities 
to  his  own  fantastic  world  to  see  how  they  do 
there.  Drastically  he  applies  to  them  a  logical 
scale  of  values,  and,  if  they  lit  perfectly  into  the 
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heartless  fantasy,  demonstrates  thereby  their 
absurdity  in  the  world  that  is  governed  by  the 
heart.  There  is  no  indignation  in  the  experiment, 
but  only  a  curiosity  almost  scientific  ;  a  boyish 
vivisection  of  insects,  a  rubbing  of  the  colour 
from  butterflies'  wings  to  see  what  makes  them 
gaudy.  The  satire  is  almost  by  the  way.  It  is 
as  though  the  caricaturist  hoped  there  would  be 
nothing  in  his  subjects  to  defy  caricature,  as, 
sometimes,  happily  for  him,  there  is  nothing. 
Then  does  he  achieve  a  complete  and  perfect 
work  of  art  in  which  he  abstracts  his  material, 
an  editor  or  a  fashionable  dramatist,  and  gives 
him  an  enchanted  life  more  real  than  any  he  has 
perceived  and  enjoyed  here  below. 

It  is  only  in  this  boyish  employment  that 
satire  can  win  full  mastery  of  its  material. 
When  the  heart  is  engaged  there  is  always 
a  nobility  in  life  that  defies  capture.  Like  all 
other  human  things  satire  desires  fullness  of 
power.  It  would,  if  it  could,  dethrone  its 
betters.  There  is  a  fable  of  a  snake  that  wasted 
the  best  part  of  an  evening  gnawing  at  a  file. 
That  is  a  fair  portrait  of  the  clumsy  satirist  who 
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gnaws  and  gnaws  and  gets  no  more  for  his  pains 
than  a  bitter  taste  of  rust.  Satire,  no  more  than 
any  other  art,  cannot  thrive  where  no  love  is. 
Its  energy  is  the  energy  of  love  repressed  and 
denied  its  sustenance,  and  it  cries  havoc  upon  all 
love's  enemies. 

There  are  only  two  religions  in  the  world, 
the  religion  of  doubt  and  the  religion  of  the 
humble.  Between  the  two  are  travesty  and 
callousness.  The  religion  of  doubt  is  that  in 
which  the  mind  takes  refuge  after  it  has  dis- 
covered the  necessity  for  the  correction  of 
natural  deceptions,  as  the  apparent  passage  of 
the  sun  round  the  earth.  The  religion  of  the 
humble  is  that  of  poets  and  simple  souls  for 
whom  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  the  sun 
moves  or  no,  and  it  is  enough  to  live  and  have 
the  love  of  life.  Without  the  travesty  and  the 
callousness  there  would  be  no  religion  of  doubt, 
and  there  would  be  no  satire.  Both  religions 
accept,  and  admit  ignorance,  but  the  conscious 
doubting  mind  is  roused  to  a  fury  when  a  Bishop 
claims  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  Creator,  and  from  that  pretension 
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develops  a  system  of  rules  and  conduct  which 
he  imposes  on  his  gullible  flock,  who  then  cling 
in  a  desperate  obstinacy  to  an  authority  which 
is  no  authority,  and  in  course  of  time  set  up 
their  terrors  and  prejudices  as  laws  based  ulti- 
mately upon  the  letter  and  not  upon  the  spirit. 
Then  the  doubting  mind  raises  its  voice  in  de- 
nunciation, as  Blake  in  the  Everlasting  Gospel  and 
many  passages  in  the  Prophetic  Books,  or,  where 
it  has  more  s  avoir  fair  e  and  knowledge  of  affairs 
and  men,  draws  a  picture  showing  the  logical 
effect  of  that  disastrous  pretension,  or  probes 
back  and  riddles  the  evidence,  myths,  legends, 
superstitions,  on  which  it  is  based.  Thus  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  with  a  right  satirical  instinct,  has 
recently,  in  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  gone  back  to 
the  early  Christians  to  expose  their  reality  and 
deprive  the  Bishop  of  their  support.  But  un- 
fortunately their  reality  has  escaped  Mr.  Shaw. 
His  indignation  is  warmed  by  no  love ;  its 
directness  is  warped  by  his  self-indulgent 
humour  ;  his  concern  is  rather  with  the  propa- 
gation of  what  he  holds  to  be  a  reasonable  set  of 
ideas  than  with  the  release  of  life.  He  is  a  semi- 
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satirist ;  a  doubter  who  wishes  to  supplant  the 
religion  o£  the  humble  with  the  false  religion  of 
the  arrogant.  But  for  his  repudiation  of  avi- 
thority  he  would  have  made  an  admirable 
Bishop,  and  at  bottom  his  indignation  seems  to 
be  no  more  than  resentment  at  the  Bishop's 
enjoying  a  position  which  in  the  Shavian  society 
he  himself  would  fill.  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  is 
more  nearlythe  true  satirist  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  in  England  than  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
whose  work  however,  if  it  has  not  cleared  the  way 
for  vision,  will  have  had  this  value  of  having 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  think  of  things  upside 
down  and  no  great  harm  be  done,  and  the  world 
go  on  much  the  same.  That  the  conventional 
ideology  could  be  held  upside  down  without 
anything  happening  is  sufficient  proof  of  its 
emptiness,  and  it  only  needs  a  David-like 
satirist  to  smash  it  with  sling  and  pebble.  Ca  ira, 
as  they  said  in  the  French  Revolution.  It  will 
be  fun  to  see  the  shards  and  fragments  of  it  go 
clattering  down  over  the  vested  interests  which 
uphold  it,  and  to  hear  their  victims  calling  for 
the  pipes  of  Pan,  to  pipe  them  down  to  death. 
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Only  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  to  choke 
laughter  ;  there  will  be  anger  but  no  tears  ; 
there  will  be  no  violent  death  but  that  of  false 
ideas,  and  they  will  be  slain  with  mockery ;  the 
cry  will  be  not  "  A  la  lanierne'''  but  "  Circtdez^ 
circulez,  messiexirs !  for  you  have  no  true  interest 
but  in  movement,  you  have  no  true  interest 
apart  from  ours,  as  we  have  none  apart  from 
yours,  and  we  must  all  move  on,  for  life  is 
never  still,  and  those  who  stay  and  impede  the 
forward  march  shall  be  put  to  scorn,  and 
shall  live  only  in  our  laughter.  Circulez^ 
messieurs  !  " 

There  are  always  revolutions  toward.  Day 
and  night,  the  changing  seasons,  are  revolutions, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  acts  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  generation  are  revolutionary, 
whether  we  like  it  or  no.  And  all  natural  re- 
volution is  so  swift  that  it  creates  the  illusion  of 
steadiness  and  ponderability,  so  that  habit  can 
build  its  house  on  them.  And  in  and  out  and 
round  about  the  house  revolutions  move  and  the 
mightiest  whirl  it  with  them,  and  every  now 
and  then  we  are  jaded  and  lose  count  and  ap- 
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ourselves  for  remedies  to  medicine  our  sluggish- 
ness and  deliver  us  from  our  ill-humour  and  dis- 
temper, and  no  more  potent  distillation  of  the 
human  spirit  has  ever  been  discovered  than 
satire. 

The  summary  shall  be  left  to  that  great 
practitioner  of  the  art,  Henry  Fielding  : — 

"  To  say  the  truth,  as  no  known  inhabitant 
of  this  globe  is  really  more  than  man,  so  none 
need  be  ashamed  of  submitting  to  what  the 
necessities  of  man  demand  :  but  when  great 
personages  condescend  to  aim  at  confining  such 
low  offices  to  themselves — as  w^hen,  by  hoarding 
or  destroying,  they  seem  to  desire  to  prevent 
any  others  from  eating — then  they  surely  be- 
come very  low  and  despicable.  .  .  . 

"  The  only  true  source  of  the  Ridiculous 
is  affectation.  Now,  affectation  proceeds  from 
one  of  these  two  causes,  vanity  or  hypoc- 
risy. .  .  . 

*'  Now,  from  affectation  only,  the  misfortunes 
and  calamities  of  life,  or  the  imperfections  of 
nature,  may  become  the  objects  of  ridicule. 
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Surely  he  hath  a  very  ill-framed  mind  who  can 
look  on  ugliness,  infirmity,  or  poverty  as  ridicu- 
lous in  themselves :  nor  do  I  believe  any  man 
living,  who  meets  a  dirty  fellow  riding  through 
the  streets  in  a  cart,  is  struck  with  an  idea  of  the 
Ridiculous  from  it  ;  but  if  he  should  see  the 
same  figure  descend  from  his  coach-and-six,  or 
bolt  from  his  chair  with  his  hat  under  his  arm, 
he  would  then  begin  to  laugh,  and  with  justice. 
.  .  .  Much  less  are  natural  imperfections  the 
object  of  derision  ;  but  when  ugliness  aims  at 
the  applause  of  beauty,  or  lameness  endeavours 
to  display  agility,  it  is  then  that  these  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  which  at  first  moved  our 
compassion,  tend  only  to  raise  our  mirth.  The 
poet  carries  this  very  far. 

None  are  for  being  what  they  are  in  fault, 
But  for  not  being  what  they  would  be  thougjit. 

Where,  if  the  metre  would  suffer  the  word 
Ridiculous  to  close  the  first  line,  the  thought 
would  be  rather  more  proper.  Great  vices 
are  the  proper  objects  of  our  detestation, 
smaller  faults  of  our  pity ;  but  affectations 
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appear    to   me    the    only    true    source    of    the 
Ridiculous." 

It  is  when  affectation  has  grown  in  upon 
man's  vitals  like  a  tumour  that  satire  has  been 
forged  and  sharpened  to  cut  it  out. 
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THE  inclusion  of  the  Ballad  as  a  sub- 
ject   to  be  treated  in  a  series  of 
manuals  devoted  to  the  study  and 
analysis  of  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture ought  to  produce  a  shock  similar  to  that 
which  a  visitor  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  would 
experience  on  coming  across  a  case  containing  an 
ichthyosaurus.     Such  a  person,  moreover,  pro- 
vided he  were  sufficiently  perspicacious,  would  be 
struck  by  a  contradiction  in  terms — the  ichthyo- 
saurus being  known  to  be  extinct,  and  "  zoo- 
logical "  implying  life— parallel  to  that  which  I 
must  force  upon  the  reader's  attention  at  the 
outset.     Because  we  are  still  under  the  influence 
of  an  age  that  regarded  ballads  as  it  regarded 
literature,  and  because  we  are  still  instinctively 
liable  to  the  error  of  estimating  the  value  of 
ballads  by  means  of  the  criteria  we  apply  to 
letters,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise,  even  at  the 
expense  of  overstating,  the  contrast  between  the 
primitive  and  the  more  sophisticated  forms  of 
human  expression.     A  ballad  is,  and  always  has 
been,  so  far  from  being  a  literary  form  that  it  is. 
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in  its  essentials,  not  literary,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
has  no  single  form.  It  is  of  a  genre  not  only 
older  than  the  Epic,  older  than  Tragedy,  but 
older  than  literature,  older  than  the  alphabet. 
It  is  lore,  and  belongs  to  the  illiterate. 

The  first  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  define  the 
ballad,  for  it  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  an 
abstract  thing.  It  is  essentially  fluid,  not  rigid 
nor  static.  A  river  is  perpetually  changing  its 
content  and  often  its  course  ;  a  school  or  college 
changes  its  personnel  and  may  change  its  site  and 
buildings  ;  but  college,  river  and  ballad  main- 
tain existence,  individuality,  and  traditional  cha- 
racters in  despite.  The  ballad,  moreover,  being 
demonstrably  oral  in  origin,  is  associated  with  the 
youthful  sciences  of  anthropology  and  psychology 
— sciences  of  the  inexact  type  in  their  nature,  and 
at  present  consisting  of  little  more  than  attempts 
to  find  truth  by  the  balancing  of  probabilities 
and  the  elimination  of  improbabilities.  Such 
elusiveness  is  to  some  minds  anathema;  to  others 
it  forms  the  whole  charm  of  the  quest.  The 
literary  student  of  (say)  Milton  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes  what  the  poet  wrote — or  at  worst  what 
he  dictated — and  can  thereby  secure  an  authen- 
tic text  ;  but  the  ballad  student  has  no  such  cer- 
tainty. He  is  not  confined  to  a  single  author ; 
he  is  not  even  restricted  to  one  language  ;  all 
nations  and  all  ages  may  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  object  of  his  researches. 
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It  is  naturally  objectionable  to  the  scientific 
mind  to  be  confronted  with  the  existence  of 
something  for  which  it  cannot  account  ;  the 
theorist's  ultimate  question,  "  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  "  is  to  him  simply  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute.  But  it  is  the  comparative  triviality  of 
the  ballad — a  form  of  mere  human  amusement — 
that  has  allowed  its  origin  and  history  to  become 
obscured,  and  has  challenged,  in  the  last  century 
or  so,  the  investigation  of  scholars.  We  have 
gradually  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
existence,  the  world  over,  a  number  of  narrative 
tales  in  stanzaic  verse,  essentially  simple  and  im- 
personal, which  display  not  only  a  distinctive 
style,  but  a  common  international  stock  of  sub- 
jects, ideas,  conventions  and  phraseology.  To 
put  it  at  the  lowest,  it  is  queer  that  the  various 
European  races  should  tell  the  same  story  in  the 
same  metre  in  several  different  languages.  It  is 
curious  that  in  the  twentieth  century  you  should 
be  able  to  hear  an  illiterate  rustic  sing  a  song 
almost  in  the  very  words  in  which  you  have  read 
it  in  an  ancient  manuscript.  It  seems  to  require 
the  attention  of  students,  when  English  peasants 
of  to-day  shyly  evoke  from  their  memories  a 
carol  containing  legends  recorded  in  the  pseudo- 
Gospels.  Surely  the  scientist  is  more  needed 
than  the  literary  scholar  ? 

The  Miltonic  investigator,  to  recur  to  our 
former  instance,  having  before  him  a  number  of 
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poems,  known  to  be  by  that  one  author,  and  in 
the  state  in  which  they  left  his  brain,  can  by  a 
deductive  process  work  out  a  system  of  the  poet's 
characteristic  methods  of  expression,  and  say 
"  this  is  Milton's  style."  The  ballad-scholar,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  to  grapple  with  a  number  of 
poems,  each  extant  in  several  versions,  but  uni- 
form in  certain  characters  as  aforesaid,  and 
attempt  to  apply  an  inductive  method.  Now, 
without  pausing  at  present  to  enquire  how  likely 
it  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  find  an  individual 
author  for  poems  of  no  fixed  content,  which  yet 
are  obviously  the  favourites  of  many  nations  and 
many  ages,  let  us  consider  a  problem  that  forms 
a  kind  of  half-way  house  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Imagine  a  literary  scholar  selecting  for 
study  one  of  the  many  poets  who  flourished  when 
England  was  a  nest  of  singing  birds — say  John 
Donne,  who  has  been  so  selected  more  than  once. 
No  connoisseur  will  deny  that  a  number  of  poems 
are  by  Donne  and  no  one  else  ;  but  the  "  com- 
monplace books  "  of  his  time  are  full  of  verses 
"  attributed  "  to  Donne,  and  here  can  be  no 
such  absolute  knowledge  of  their  authenticity. 
At  this  point  the  scholar's  inductive  function 
begins;  it  is  his  business  to  apply  to  these  "doubt- 
ful "  poems  the  touchstone  of  Donne's  style, 
which  he  has  formed  by  deduction  from  the 
authentic  works.  That  is  the  test  of  his  scholar- 
ship.   A  good  scholar  knows  that  one  poem  is  in 
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the  early  style  of  his  author,  another  m  the 
mature  style,  just  as  surely  as  your  banker  knows 
when  you  have  signed  a  cheque  with  an  un- 
familiar pen  or  under  the  stress  of  emotion. 
Le  style,  in  fact,  c'est  Vhomme.  It  is  the  person- 
ahty  of  the  individual  author  gleaming  through 
his  words  that  stamps  the  poems  with  his  sign- 
manual. 

Now,  the  first  and  foremost  quality  about  the 
Ballad,  in  any  language,  is  not  its  personality,  but 
its  impersonahty.  There  can  be  no  disagreement 
about  that.  But  we  need  not  at  once  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  author  was  no-person  : 
it  is  conceivable  that  an  artistic  composition 
might  acquire,  in  the  process  of  oral  tradition,  a 
similar  impersonality.  Yet  this  elusive  Author  of 
the  Ballads  must  have  lived  a  very  long  while 
ago  ;  for  his  works  have  thoroughly  permeated 
the  world,  and  in  each  language  appear  to  be  so 
native  to  that  tongue  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  original  and  which  the  translation. 
Possibly  he  was  an  Aryan  bard,  who  from  the 
primeval  Pamir  sang  songs  for  all  time,  songs  of 
universal  popularity,  songs  which  despite  their 
origin  in  his  one  mouth  have  never  since  borne 
an}'^  appearance  of  having  an  author.  Again, 
this  supposed  individual  put  a  style  into  his 
works,  a  style  unique  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  suffer  by  translation,  a  style  which 
reveals  not  a  personality,  but  a  universality, 
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It  is  a  "  popular  "  style  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

How  is  the  ballad-student  to  attack  so  fluid 
and  elusive  a  conglomerate  of  problems  ?  He 
seeks  to  trace  a  river  to  its  source,  and  in  the  end 
finds  a  spring,  bubbling  from  Mother  Earth  with 
a  gurgle  of  cosmic  laughter  at  his  defeat.  The 
river  is  one  thing,  the  molecules  of  condensed 
vapour  that  originate  it  are  another.  The  Ballad 
is  one  thing,  the  ballads  another.  Are  they  the 
degenerate  and  battered  descendants  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  an  artistic  mind,  or  are  they  the 
triumphant  relics  of  a  mass  of  popular  composi- 
tions, the  fittest  survivors  that  have  withstood 
the  clarification  of  oral  tradition  ?  Do  their 
stories  derive  from  a  common  traditional  fund  of 
romance  :  have  they  come  to  us  from  other 
nations  :  have  other  nations  stolen  them  from 
us  :  or  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  different 
groups  of  men  can  independently  invent  the 
same  tale  ? 

Round  these  half-dozen  questions,  and  the 
others  to  which  they  give  rise,  has  been  fought  a 
battle-royal ;  skirmishing  is  still  going  on.  The 
science  of  popular  poetry  is  in  a  state  less  happy 
— happier  only  if  innocence  really  is  bliss — than 
those  of  biolog}^  and  genetics,  for  though  it  may 
have  had  its  Darwin  and  its  Huxley,  it  has  not 
found  its  Mendel.  Moreover,  a  forecast  of  what 
may  yet  come  in  the  way  of  refutation  of  ac- 
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cepted  principles  is  indicated,  with  curious 
appropriateness  to  our  problems,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  work  by  a  contemporary  bio- 
logical agnostic,  where  he  is  referring  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  : — 

"  The  many  converging  lines  of  e\Tldence 
point  so  clearly  to  the  central  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  forms  of  life  by  an  evolutionary  process 
that  we  are  compelled  to  accept  this  deduc- 
tion ;  but  as  to  almost  all  the  essential  fea- 
tures, whether  of  cause  or  mode,  by  which 
specific  diversity  has  become  what  we  perceive 
it  to  be,  we  have  to  confess  an  ignorance  nearly 
total.  The  transformation  of  masses  of  popu- 
lation by  imperceptible  steps,  guided  by  selec- 
tion, is  as  most  of  us  now  see,  so  inapplicable 
to  the  facts,  whether  of  variation  or  specificity, 
that  we  can  only  marvel  both  at  the  want  of 
penetration  displayed  by  the  advocates  of  such 
a  proposition,  and  at  the  forensic  skill  by  which 
it  was  made  to  appear  acceptable  even  for  a 
time."i 

We  have  but  to  substitute  for  "  life  "  and 
"  population  "  in  the  foregoing  passage  "poetry" 
and  "verse"  to  see  a  prophecy  of  possible  de- 
velopments and  subversions. 

My  immediate  function,  however,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  is  to  review  the  theories  which  have  been 
^  Problems  of  Genetics,  by  Prof.  W.  Bateson. 
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propounded  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  in- 
cidentally to  emphasise  those  which  seem  to  me 
most  sound.  Before  going  further,  one  other 
distinction  must  be  drawn  :  that  between  the 
ballads  as  we  knowthem — narratives,  or  "gestes" 
in  the  old  sense — and  the  primitive  "  poetry  of 
the  folk."  It  has  been  generally  held  that  there 
is  a  long  gap  between  the  primitive  communal 
song  (  a  kind  of  vocalised  dance,  as  we  shall  see) 
and  the  lyrical  narrative  or  ballad  proper,  the 
construction  of  which  seems  to  necessitate 
artistry  of  a  sort,  whether  individual  or  com- 
munal ;  and  while  I  feel  that  the  hj^othecation 
of  some  such  period  of  evolution  may  be  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  rhythmic  form  of  the 
ballad,  I  suggest  that  analogies  may  yet  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  at  least  tenable 
the  theory  of  communal  composition  of  narra- 
tive. 

"  Phylogenesis  is  the  mechanical  cause  of  onto- 
genesis." That  happy  little  phrase  of  Haeckel's 
is  merely  a  brief  scientific  way  of  saying  that  the 
evolution  of  the  race  effects  the  evolution  of  the 
individual,  and  suggests  the  legitimate  corollary 
that  we  may  study  the  beginnings  of  Man  in  the 
beginning  of  man — that  is,  in  the  baby.  No 
sooner  do  we  study  a  baby  than  we  see  that  lore 
must  be  older  than  literature.  A  baby's  earliest 
utterance  is  made,  not  by  any  mechanical  record 
in  ideograms  or  conventional  signs,  but  by  imita- 
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tion  and  repetition.  Lore,  which  means  things 
learned,  begins  for  a  baby  from  the  moment  that 
he  correlates  his  senses  with  their  simple  func- 
tions ;  literature,  which  means  things  written, 
has  to  wait  for  two  of  the  three  R's.  So  long  as 
a  child  remains  iUiterate,  even  literature  received 
by  him — as  from  a  book  read  aloud — ^becomes 
lore  to  him  as  he  takes  it  in.  All  children  know 
by  heart  nursery  rhymes  and  so  forth  long  before 
they  can  read  ;  and  we  may  observe  that  in 
children  unable  to  read,  as  in  other  illiterate  per- 
sons, there  exists  a  power  of  memory  that  is 
quickly  tarnished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
mechanical  means  of  record. 

Let  us  now  take  the  baby's  phylogenetic 
parallel,  primitive  Man  ;  let  us  envisage  a  com- 
munity of  adults,  with  the  minds  of  modem 
babies,  living  in  the  days  before  Taffimai  Metal- 
lumai  began  to  discover  the  rudiments  of  writing. 
No  one  can  reasonably  suppose  that  our  ances- 
tors, in  the  course  of  evolution,  did  not  achieve 
a  stage  of  intellectual  interchange  in  which  the 
means  of  communication  were  purely  oral ;  for 
any  such  objector  can  be  confronted  not  only 
with  the  baby  parallel,  but  with  the  fact  that 
even  to-day  and  even  in  the  most  advanced  and 
cultivated  nations,  illiterate  people  can  be  found 
whose  exchange  of  ideas  is  effected  simply  by 
oral  means  :  not  to  mention  innmnerable  tribes 
of  "  savages  " — that  is,  primitive  man — in  all 
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parts  of  the  globe,  who  without  being  literate  in 
any  way  are  entirely  competent  to  face  the  busi- 
ness and  the  amenities  of  life. 

We  are,  then,  to  picture  such  a  community, 
and  picture  it  clearly  for  we  shall  have  much  to 
do  with  it  in  considering  the  origin  of  folk- 
poetry.  We  must  sweep  our  thoughts  clear  of  all 
conventional  ideas,  and  of  all  acquaintance  with 
"  trivial  fond  records."  We  must  continually 
test  our  state  of  mind  by  confronting  ourselves, 
for  example,  with  such  a  question  as  :  What  is 
a  word  ?  We  must  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  literate  habit  of  at  once  visualising  a  written 
or  printed  word,  which  is  of  course  only  a  con- 
ventional sign  for  the  vocalised  symbol  of  a 
thought.  Obviously,  the  thought  comes  first  in 
chronological  order :  but  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  days  before  speech  :  next  comes  the 
sounded,  spoken  word  :  "  mox  daturus  pro- 
geniem  vitiosiorem  " — the  word  expressed  by 
ideogram,  hieroglyph,  or  writing.  It  is  the 
middle  stage  of  these  three  which  we  have  to 
imagine. 

To  imagine,  I  say  :  for  it  is  part  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  we  are  back  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
world,  not  only  in  prehistoric  times  before  the 
keeping  of  records,  but  in  times  before  men  had 
begun  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  making  any 
record.  Clearly  we  must  theorise  to  a  large 
extent.  Yet  again  science  steps  in  to  our  advan- 
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tage.  The  zoologist '^Richard  Owen,  it  is  said, 
could  reconstruct  from  a  single  fossil  bone  the 
skeleton,  if  not  the  bodily  form,  of  the  beast  to 
which  it  had  belonged.  We,  unfortunately,  have 
no  traffic  with  concrete  things  ;  we  are  dealing 
with  anthropology,  psychology,  linguistics,  and 
their  allies.  To  Owen  his  fossil  bone  was  litera- 
ture ;  we  have  only  lore.  Folk-lore  itself  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  sciences,  an  infant  whose  very 
name  is  hardly  seventy  years  old.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  cannot  claim  that  the  story  of  the  ballad  is 
a  venerable  building,  of  old  oak  timber  and 
ancient  brick,  we  may  affirm  that,  since  the  study 
of  folk-lore  and  of  the  origin  of  poetry  was 
seriously  and  scientifically  undertaken,  a  sound 
fabric  has  been  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete :  of  an  accumulation  of  theories  cemented 
and  corroborated  by  steel  bars  of  fact. 

Moreover,  we  may  remember  with  advantage 
that,  in  considering  primitive  conditions,  we  are 
not  necessarily  forced  to  go  back  to  primitive 
times  ;  besides  the  assistance  promised  by  the 
baby  and  the  savage,  we  may  derive  help  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  ourselves  primitive  in  our 
instincts  from  time  to  time.  A  modern  civilised, 
even  cultured,  young  person  on  a  holiday  (i.e.  on 
an  occasion  when  Culture  is  disposed  to  relax 
her  constraint)  tends  to  revert  to  the  primitive  ; 
and  I  would  dare  to  assert  that  a  company  of  such 
persons,  under  such  conditions,  can  and  do  pro- 
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duce  even  to-day  a  modem  equivalent  of  a  ballad 
— "  popular  poetry  "  or,  at  the  worst,  popular 
verse.  For  traditional  poetry  (albeit  individual 
in  origin)  is  no  less  current  among  men  to-day 
than  are  nursery  rhjmies  amongst  babes.  Topical 
parodies  are  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
University  common-rooms  circulate  the  rhymed 
epigram  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  "  Lim- 
ericks "  of  a  witty  nature  are  repeated,  with 
variations,  in  drawing-rooms  ;  others,  of  another 
nature,  in  smoking-rooms.  Any  observant  per- 
son, moving  in  any  of  the  above  circles,  must 
have  known  occasions  when  somebody  has  told 
him^ — with  open  laughter  or  behind  the  hand — 
a  verse  which  he  has  previously  heard  in  a 
different  form. 

We  may  go  so  far  as  to  drag  in  a  literary  origin 
to  prove  the  point.  Why  are  certain  misquota- 
tions so  universal  ?  Why  does  nearly  everyone — 
except  those  whom  nearly  everyone  else  calls 
pedants  and  purists — say  "  To-morrow  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  "  ?  The  scientific  in- 
vestigator will  at  once  suspect  in  the  popular 
taste  a  natural  tendency  towards  illiteration  and 
a  natural  disregard  for  redundancy.  Professor 
Gummere^  has  brought  to  light  an  excellent 
modem  instance  of  popular  corruption  of  litera- 
ture that  may  be  called  contemporary.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  of 
^  The  Popular  Ballad,  63. 
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November  i6,  1906,  wrote  to  the  editor  to  en- 
quire where  he  could  find  the  poem  "  in  which 
these  Hnes  occur  "  : — 

"  I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
I  have  not  shrunk  or  cried  aloud 

Beneath  the  bludgeonings  of  fate. 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed, 

I  am  the  master  of  nry  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

The  editor  did  not  reply  ;  but  again  the  in- 
vestigator of  the  methods  of  oral  tradition  pricks 
his  ears.  The  original  poem  is  dated  1875  by 
Henley  ;  see  what  it  has  become  in  thirty  years  ! 

But  we  must  return  to  the  point ;  the  ballad  is 
not  literature.  In  current  parlance  a  man  may 
say,  "  I  have  written  a  ballad,"  but  that  is  to  use 
the  word  loosely.  Most  written  "  ballads," 
whether  hy  Rossetti,  Gilbert  or  Kipling,  cannot 
be  admitted  to  our  category,  because  they  were 
given  definite  form  once  for  all  by  their  authors, 
who  conceived  them,  composed  them,  and  wrote 
them  down.  They  are  literature  ;  they  are  not 
"  old  ballads."  Old  in  a  sense  such  ballads  may 
be  ;  for  imitation  ballads  were  written  in  the 
eighteenth,  seventeenth,  and  for  all  we  know  in 
the  remoter  centuries.  "  Let  us  now  praise 
famous  men  .  .  .  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes 
and  recited  verses  in  •writing  "  :  that  is  the  piety 
of  an  artist  towards  his  artistic  ancestors,  famous 
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men,  leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsel,  poets 
and  singers.  But  if  the  ballad-lover  would  praise 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  making  of 
ballads,  he  would  praise  not  famous  men.  but  the 
undistinguished  many-headed  common  herd — 
the  people,  not  their  leaders. 

I  have  already  warned  the  reader  against  the 
literate  habit  of  thinking  of  a  "word"  as  a  thing 
written  ;  he  will  now  see  that  it  is  necessary  to 
dissociate  the  word  "  author  "  from  the  idea  of 
writing.  We  cannot  easily  eradicate  from  our 
minds  the  association  of  authorship  with  pens 
and  ink,  although  we  continue  to  use  such 
phrases  as  "  the  author  of  our  being  "  ;  but  in 
the  process  of  casting  ourselves  back  into  primi- 
tive conditions  we  are  well  advised  to  revert  to 
the  original  sense  of  words.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  period  when  words  are  not  yet  written  ; 
authors  therefore  are  unlettered,  literature  non- 
existent. Our  task  is  to  consider  what  sort  of 
verbal  exchange  takes  place  under  such  condi- 
tions, in  a  community  which  in  point  of  social 
history  is  in  its  childhood. 

Now,  the  root  of  the  word  "  ballad  "  implies 
dancing  ;  and  the  earliest  forms  of  it,  in  late 
Latin,  Provencal,  and  early  French,  mean  "  a 
song  intended  as  the  accompaniment  to  a  dance." 
Herein  is  more  than  a  broad  hint  that  we  are  near 
the  sources  of  rhythm,  and  are  confronted  with 
the  universal  human  instinct  for  accompanying 
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bodily  movements,  especially  regular  movements 
with  corresponding  vocal  expressions.  Even  the 
solitary  individual  is  subject  to  this  tendency  ; 
the  child  alone  in  a  swing  will  sing  in  time  to  the 
movement  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  modem 
man  putting  on  his  boots  in  private  indicates  to 
himself  the  fact  that  he  is  making  an  effort  with 
a  purely  dramatic  grunt.  But  when  two  or  three 
people  are  making  an  effort  in  common,  the  ten- 
dency is  far  more  clearly  marked  ;  and  thus,  out 
of  the  unison  ejaculations  of  men  rowing,  of 
sailors  hauling,  of  women  weaving,  is  bom 
rhythmic  utterance. 

The  next  stage  (says  the  theory)  is  the  associa- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  such  efforts,  of  a  particular  rhythmic  utterance 
with  a  particular  act.  From  his  daily  occupa- 
tions primitive  man  evolved  his  worship  of 
tutelary  gods — deities  whose  function  it  was  to 
look  after  his  rowing  or  sailing  ;  and  his  piety 
bade  him  honour  particular  gods  with  particular 
festal  songs  and  dances.  Suppose,  then,  that  a 
primitive  tribe  has  returned  to  headquarters  with 
mind  and  senses  full  of  some  recent  exploit, 
and  foregathers  to  celebrate  the  occasion  ;  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  re-enact  or  recite  the 
achievement  by  reproducing  dramatically  the 
movements  and  sounds  that  accompanied  it.  In 
either  case  the  atmosphere  is  electric  ;  there  is  a 
community  of  feeling  and  of  ideas  far  more  spon- 
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taneous  than  we  modems  usually  experience  ; 
and  the  conglomerate  mind  of  the  "  folk  "'  is 
subject  to  a  powerful  emotional  stimulus.  In 
short,  we  have  a  collection  of  individuals  in  a 
state  similar  to  that  in  which  a  modem  man 
writes  poetry.     What  happens  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  critical  points  at  which 
the  doctors  have  disagreed.  Grimm  (beloved  of 
children)  led  many  horses  along  this  road  to  the 
water,  but  could  not  make  them  swallow  the  de- 
duction "  das  VoLk  dichtet  "— "  the  folk  com- 
poses poetry."  The  ordinary  man  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  community,  as  a  whole,  is  competent 
to  improvise  a  poem  ;  surely,  he  asks,  all  poems 
must  originally  have  been  composed  by  an  indi- 
vidual ?  The  ordinary  man  has  reason  on  his 
side,  but  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Grimm,  due  (once  more)  to  a  confusion 
of  terms,  which  we  must  endeavour  to  clarify. 
Grimm  must  not  be  taken  to  have  meant  literally 
that  a  crowd  can  burst  into  impromptu  song  and 
produce  with  one  voice  a  finished  dramatic 
lyric,  an  impersonal  narrative  in  verse.  In  so  far, 
the  ordinary  man  is  right ;  but  if  he  alleges  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  communal  composi- 
tion of  any  sort  occur,  he  is  wrong.  The  massed 
evidence  of  anthropology  is  against  him  ;  and— 
minora  canamus — if  he  will  use  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  consider  what  he  finds  himself  doing 
when  in  company  with  other  kindred  spirits, 
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under  similarly  stimulated  conditions,  he  will  be 
forced  to  admit  his  error. 

We  all  must  have  realised  the  effects  of  "  pas- 
time with  good  company  "  ;  many  must  have 
recognised  in  themselves  the  exhilaration,  the 
sharpening  of  the  wits,  the  access  of  high  spirits, 
that  come  from  being  associated  with  others  on 
some  festal  occasion,  though  it  be  but  a  political 
meeting.  It  is  a  phenomenon  cognate  to  panic, 
a  contagious  emotion  that  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  "  We  may,"  says  Shaftesbury  in  his 
Characteristics  of  Men,  "  call  every  Passion  Pan- 
nick  which  is  rais'd  in  a  Multitude,  and  convey'd 
by  Aspect,  or  as  it  were  by  Contact  or  Sympathy. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  Pannicks  in  Mankind,  be- 
sides merely  that  of  Fear."  It  is  one  such 
"  Pannick  "  that  now  confronts  us  ;  our  multi- 
tude is,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  passionate. 
It  is  full  of  the  lust  of  battle,  or  it  is  delighted  at 
having  safely  garnered  its  harvest,  and  celebrates 
Mars  or  the  corn-spirit  in  a  rhythmic  utterance 
associated  with  one  or  the  other. 

As  collective  emotion  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  composition,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  a  revival  of  the  same  emotion  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  revival  of  the  song.  Even 
to-day  we  can  discover,  I  believe,  a  hint  of  this 
ingrained  association  in  the  curious  passion  with 
which  folk-singers — the  genuinely  illiterate  store- 
houses of  folk-lore  that  still  survive  in  a  few  old 
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villagers — produce  their  traditional  ballads.  In 
the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  the  Folk-Song 
Society,  and  their  gramophones  and  aiders  and 
abettors,  have  scoured  our  counties  one  by  one  ; 
and  from  the  cottage  by  day  and  the  taproom  by 
night,  from  gleaners  at  noon  and  gypsies  round 
the  evening  fire,  they  have  gathered  hundreds  of 
songs.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  any  collector 
who  takes  up  this  work  is  the  reluctance  of  the 
folk  to  impart  their  lore  in  cold  blood ;  the 
second  thing  is  the  way  in  which,  under  pressure, 
they  "  work  themselves  up,"  and  after  delays, 
grumblings,  and  false  starts  begin  to  sing.  I  have 
sat  through  an  afternoon  in  a  rural  workhouse 
waiting  for  an  old  man  to  sing  ;  first  he  could 
not,  then  he  would  not  ;  next  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  mumbled  a  snatch  or  two  ;  shook  his 
head,  harked  back,  stumbled,  and  at  length,  with 
shaking  head,  gleaming  eye,  and  tapping  foot  (an 
instinctive  memory  of  the  dance),  burst  out  and 
could  hardly  be  stopped.  A  disused  machine  ; 
it  only  needs  a  little  coaxing,  and  perhaps  a  little 
oil. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  theory  of  collective  or 
communal  composition  is,  naturally  enough,  the 
rival  composer — the  individual  literary  or  literate 
man.  When  the  theory  was  first  launched,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  it  was  generally  re- 
ceived with  laughter,- the  echoes  of  which  have 
not  yet  died  away.     Even  to-day  the  trained 
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literary  mind  appears  or  affects  to  find  it  very 
difficult  to  entertain  the  idea,  and  a  hundred 
years  since  it  was  impossible.  In  very  much  the 
same  way,  and  at  the  same  date,  popular  poetry 
and  ballads  were  held  to  be  "  rough  and  un- 
couth "  ;  they  were  crude  verse,  which  it  was 
literary  etiquette  to  despise,  and  for  which  even 
their  friends,  like  Percy,  felt  bound  to  apologise. 
But  the  nineteenth-century  outburst  of  scientific 
research  and  comparative  study  has  by  now  begun 
to  leaven  the  literate  mass,  chiefly  by  insisting 
again  and  again  that  the  ballad  is  not  literature. 
George  Borrow,  travelling  in  Spain,  actually 
found  a  primitive  community  that  possessed  no 
poet  and  no  poetry,  yet  they  all  sang  ballads. 
Borrow  was  of  too  early  a  generation  to  realise 
the  interest  of  his  discovery  ;  but  since  his  day 
similar  or  still  more  primitive  communities  have 
been  found,  even  in  Europe,  where  communal 
song  and  dance  survive.  It  is  not  literature  ;  no 
more  convincing  proof  of  this  could  be  desired 
than  the  recorded  fact  that  literature — the 
literary  man  and  his  individual  poem — extermi- 
nates the  folk-song  and  the  ballad  wherever  it 
meets  them.  In  short,  using  the  words  in  their 
strict  sense,  popular  poetry  is  only  popular  poetry 
so  long  as  it  is  popular,  i.e.  in  the  minds  and  on 
the  lips  of  the  people.  Like  a  pressed  flower,  you 
may  preserve  it  in  your  book,  but  the  colour  is 
gone. 
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We  are  still,  it  may  be  presumed,  very  far  from 
the  popular  ballad.  It  is  difficult  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  there  are  not  many  centuries  and 
hundreds  of  generations  between  the  "pannick" 
communal  chant  and  the  verse-narrative  ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  trace  marks  of  kinship.  A  poem 
written  by  a  poet  reflects,  as  a  rule,  his  individual 
attitude  ;  he  was  conscious  of  being  himself,  as 
he  wrote  ;  and  we  say  that  it  is  subjective,  and 
that  it  is  "  in  his  style."  But  this  is  literature, 
the  poetry  of  art,  a  piece  of  craftsmanship  as  far 
removed  from  its  original  as  a  turbined  liner  from 
the  primeval  hollowed  log.  Popular  poetry  is  the 
opposite.  "  While  each  ballad,"  says  Child, 
"  will  be  idiosyncratic,  it  will  not  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  personality  of  individuals,  but  of  a 
collective  sympathy  ;  and  the  fundamental  cha- 
racteristic of  popular  ballads  is  therefore  the 
absence  of  subjectivity  and  self-consciousness." 
Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  ballad's  trade-marks, 
without  which  none  are  genuine  :  impersonality. 
The  ballads  that  begin  with  some  such  phrase 
as 

"  As  I  was  walking  all  alane," 

are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  strictly  historical; 
the  "  I  "  is  as  generic  as  the  "  you  "  in  "  you 
never  can  tell."  Indeed,  it  is  dramatic,  and 
quickly  becomes  a  commonplace  sanctified  by 
tradition. 
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The  refrain  is  another  pecuHarity  of  the 
popular  ballad  that  establishes  its  derivation 
from  the  choral  song.  "  The  rest  shall  bear  this 
burden  "  :  the  singer's  monotone  is  regularly  re- 
lieved by  the  audience  joining  in  with  a  repeated 
phrase  or  phrases.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  modem  chorus  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
this  habit.  In  our  English  ballads,  the  refrain  is 
not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  in  those  of 
other  lands,  because  many  of  our  traditional 
ballads  are  of  the  historical  or  "chronicle"  type 
rather  than  the  dramatic  ;  in  such  ballads  the 
interest  is  centred  in  the  narrative,  and  will  not 
brook  any  interruption.  Still,  we  have  plenty  of 
refrains,  both  of  the  incomprehensible  type, 
mere  parrot-repetitions  corrupted  beyond  hope 
of  restoration,  yet  incontestably  lyrical : 

"  Now  you  are  a-going  to  Cape  Ann, 
Follomingkathellomeday 
Remember  me  to  the  self-same  man. 

Ummatiddle,  ummatiddle,  ummatallyho,  tallyho, 
follomingkathellomeday  :  " 

and  of  the  more  intelligible  t5^e,  often  beau- 
tiful : 

"  Over  yonder 's  a  park  which  is  newly  begun. 
All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring 
Which  is  silver  on  the  outside,  and  gold  within. 
And  I  love  sweet  Jesus  above  all  thing. "^ 

1  The  first  quotation  is  an  early  nineteenth-century 
version,  recorded  in  America,  of  The  Elfin  Knight  ;  the 
second  is  an  English  popular  carol,  as  sung  in  Stafford- 
shire in  1862. 
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The  refrain,  moreover,  is  occasionally  elabo- 
rated until  it  becomes  part  of  the  stanzaic 
structure ;      thus    in    the    famous    ballad    of 

Edward : 

"  Why  does  your  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 
Edward,  Edward. 
Why  does  your  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid. 

And  why  sae  sad  gang  ye,  O  ? 
O  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

Mither,  mither, 
O  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

And  I  had  nae  mair  but  he,  O." 

Eliminating  the  italicised  lines,  which  are  re- 
peated on  the  same  principle  in  every  stanza,  we 
have  the  common  ballad  quatrain. 

Repetitions  of  other  kinds  are  also  frequent 
in  popular  verse  ;  on  the  one  hand,  during  the 
process  of  tradition,  there  has  been  evolved  a 
stock  of  ballad-phrases  or  "  common-places  " — 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  popular  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
structural  repetition — effective  enough,  as  many 
poets  have  found,  when  used  in  its  simple  form 
to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  drama — but  especially 
characteristic  of  ballads  in  the  more  elaborate 
form  to  which  Professor  Gummere  has  given  the 
name  of  "incremental  repetition."  The  nursery 
rhyme  of  The  House  that  Jack  Built  is  a  simple 
instance  of  verbal  incremental  repetition  ;  but 
the  best  ballads  employ  the  process  in  their 
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structure.  In  The.  Cruel  Brother^  there  is  a  lady, 
the  youngest  of  three  sisters,  who  is  to  be  married 
to  a  knight.  The  suitor  has  gained  the  consent 
of  the  lady's  parents  and  of  her  sisters,  "  but  for- 
got to  speak  to  her  brother  John."  When  the 
wedding-day  was  come, 

"  Her  father  dear  led  her  down  the  stair, 
And  her  sisters  twain  they  kiss'd  her  there. 

Her  mother  dear  led  her  thro'  the  close. 
And  her  brother  John  set  her  on  her  horse." 

She  leans  down  to  kiss  him,  and  he  stabs  her — 
his  act  being  justified,  of  course,  by  the  fatal 
neglect  of  the  bridegroom.  The  lady  makes  her 
will  in  stichomuthia  : 

"  '  O  what  will  you  leave  to  your  father  dear  ?  ' 
'  The  silver-shod  steed  that  brought  me  here.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  mother  dear  ? 
'  My  velvet  pall  and  my  silken  gear.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  sister  Anne  ?  ' 
'  My  silken  scarf  and  my  gowden  fan.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  sister  Grace  ?  ' 
'  My  bloody  clothes  to  wash  and  dress.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  brother  John  ?  ' 
'  The  gallows-tree  to  hang  him  on.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  brother  John's  wife  ? 
'  The  wilderness  to  end  her  life.'  " 

1  First  Series,  76.     (The  reference  is  to  my  Popular 
Ballads  of  the  Olden  Time,  four  series.) 
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A  moment's  reflection  should  suffice  to  con- 
vince any  observant  person  of  the  real  popularity 
of  repetition  as  a  means  of  securing  effectiveness. 
The  local  wit  in  the  village  taproom,  having  hap- 
pened on  a  good  thing,  finds  that  the  oftener  he 
says  it  the  more  it  is  appreciated.  The  catch- 
phrase  of  the  low  comedian  in  a  cheap  play  begins 
to  take  the  fancy  of  the  audience  on  its  third 
appearance,  and  its  sixth  is  greeted  with  a  roar. 
And  the  spectator  of  the  football  match  who 
said  "  Hooray  !  Hooray  !  Hoo-blooming-rsLy  !  " 
was  using  incremental  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
effect. 

Refrains,  incremental  or  otherwise,  form  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  we  possess  of  the 
derivation  of  ballads  from  choral  song.  Statis- 
tics, we  know,  v/ill  prove  anything  ;  but  a  careful 
investigation  of  many  hundreds  of  ballads  in 
several  languages  certainly  tends  to  show  that  all 
those  ballads,  which  have  survived  in  a  form  that 
includes  a  refrain,  are  also  those  which  in  other 
respects  bear  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  age 
and  genuine  popularity.  I  say  "  which  have  sur- 
vived in  a  form  that  includes  a  refrain  "  :  that 
proviso  is  necessary,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  consider  what  may  be  called  the  literary  his- 
tory of  ballads — the  mischances  that  attend  the 
solidification  of  the  fluid.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  argue  that,  because  a  particular  ballad  is  only 
known  to  us  in  a  form  that  lacks  a  refrain,  that 
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form  never  had  a  refrain  ;  and  we  have  ballads 
of  which  the  surviving  texts  both  include  and  do 
not  include  refrains. 

It  is  none  the  less  dangerous  to  carry  such  a 
generalisation  too  far  in  application  to  our 
popular  ballads.  We  are  looking  back  on  aeons 
of  man's  social  history  ;  seeking  to  resolve  into 
its  constituent  parts  a  pudding,  composed  of 
many  material  ingredients  and  many  volatile 
essences  (some  of  which  we  suspect  have  had  a 
permanent  chemical  influence,  other  of  which 
we  may  guess  have  vanished  entirely) ,  and  stirred 
by  myriads  of  spoons  throughout  the  ages.  But 
it  does  seem  possible  to  distinguish  in  the  con- 
sistency of  this  pudding  two  elements  which  have 
nowhere  so  completely  amalgamated  as  to  defy 
anal3/sis.  These  result  from  two  natural  pro- 
pensities of  the  average  human  being  :  what  may 
be  called  love  of  drama  and  love  of  narrative. 
They  are  clearly  distinct  aesthetic  interests  ;  the 
former  active,  the  latter  passive  ;  the  former  im- 
plying collective  passion,  the  latter  implying  the 
satisfaction  of  an  individual  desire.  Every  one 
must  know  the  difference  between  children  play- 
ing a  game  together,  and  the  same  children  listen- 
ing to  a  story.  The  one  propensity  has  produced 
Drama,  the  other  Epic  ;  and  innumerable  mix- 
tures of  the  two  have  produced  an  almost  infinite 
series  of  variations,  The  Homeric  poems  display 
several  of  the  characteristics  of  ballads ;    the 
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standard  epithet  and  the  commonplace  phrase,  as 
well  as  frequent  repetitions. 

Again,  it  cannot  now  be  doubted,  in  the  face 
of  the  mass  of  ethnological  evidence,  that  the 
dancing-song  preceded  the  development  of  the 
epic.  The  rhapsodists  who  presumably  strung 
together  the  Homeric  epic  were  mediators,  it 
may  be,  between  the  "  masterless  "  constituents 
and  the  artistic  narrative,  working  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Boccaccio  when  he  compiled  his 
Decameron  from  traditional  tales.  But  coalition 
of  the  dramatic  or  mimetic  spirit  v.dth  the  epic 
may  take  place  at  a  far  simpler  and  earlier  stage. 
The  ritual  perfonnance,  i.e.  the  repetition  of 
some  dramatic  fact,  supplies  nothing  but  a  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  bare  situation 
requires  explaining.  The  folk  were  tired  of 
dancing,  but  curious,  and  welcomed  information 
and  "  reasons  why."  By  way  of  illustration,  let 
us  conceive  a  picture  of  the  first  children — 
primitive  adults — who  ever  played  the  game 
now  known  as  "  Nuts  in  May."  The  dancing 
throng  had  mimed,  it  may  be,  a  fight  between 
the  champions  of  two  armies,  or  had  celebrated 
a  marriage-by-capture,  and  several  pairs  of  actors 
had  struggled  with  or  tugged  one  another  to 
death  or  espousal  amid  the  plaudits  of  their 
sides.  Wearied  of  the'^game,  they  require 
rest  and  a  yam,  and  \^call  upon  the  tribal 
historian,    who    proceeds    to    tell    them    all 
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about  the  original  champions  or  bridal  pair. 
In  some  such  guise,  we  may  reasonably  imagine, 
the  first  minstrel  steps  into  the  history  of  the 
ballad. 
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Ballads  belong  to  the  people,  and  therefore  be- 
long also  most  strictly  to  one  another — as,  indeed 
do  human  beings.  A  man  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  concentric  communities  ;  his  family 
his  village,  his  county,  his  native  land,  his  race, 
the  world.  Inverting  the  order,  a  ballad  of 
universal  vogue  may  have  an  occidental  genus,  a 
British  species ,  English  and  Scottish  variants,  and 
local  adaptations  ;  and  it  always  has  one  par- 
ticular version  which  is  the  best — one's  own. 
But  to  the  eye,  or  rather  to  the  ear,  it  is  as 
different  from  an  artistic  lyric  as  a  man  from  a 
bird.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  clear, 
I  hope,  that  if  the  poetry  of  art  is,  as  Words- 
worth said,  "emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity," 
the  poetry  of  the  folk  is  emotion  crystallised  in 
a  crowd. 

We  have  now  to  leave  the  outer  rings,  and  con- 
centrate as  far  as  possible  upon  the  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  ;  still  putting  in  at  every  turn 
the  caveat,  that  the  stuff  of  these  can  be  called 
"  ours  "  with  no  greater  degree  of  justification 
than  Somersetshire  can  claim  sole  proprietary 
rights  in  a  "west-country"  song.  England  and 
Scotland  have  combined  so  long  in  balladry  that 
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it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  separate  them  ;  Ireland 
and  Wales  maintained  the  Celtic  tongue  too  long 
to  enter  the  same  category — for  we  are  already 
within  the  circle  of  history,  and  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  applies.  If  I  may  digress  as 
moment,  nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  student 
of  the  English  ballads  and  folk-speech  than  to 
analyse  the  "new"  Irish  speech  of  the  peasants, 
recorded  for  us  to-day  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
dramatic  revival  in  Ireland.  Synge's  people  of 
Donegal  and  the  Isle  of  Arran  may  speak  a  few 
sentences  which  if  translated  into  the  correspond- 
ing English  vernacular  would  be  appreciated  by 
our  rustics  ;  but  then,  lo,  "  the  Lady  Helen  of 
Troy  .  .  .  with  a  nosegay  in  her  golden  shawl  " 
Ballads  exchange  phrases,  but  only  with  each 
other,  not  with  the  literature  of  art.  It  is  true 
that  Orpheus  has  just  managed  to  survive,  but 
one  cannot  think  that  the  Shetland  peasant  who 
sang  of  the  "king  o'  Ferrie"  loiew  whom  he  was 
naming. 

Our  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  then,  are  en- 
closed in  the  Germanic  ring  which  surrounds  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  rings  are  not  concentric, 
for  we  approach  Scandinavia  more  nearly.  But 
while  our  neighbours  have  for  the  most  part 
studied  the  ballads  of  their  countries  for  them- 
selves, we  have  left  it  to  America  to  provide  us 
with  the  best  scholars  in  the  balladry  of  our 
tongue.     England  produced  Bishop  Percy  and 
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Scotland  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  true  ;  yet  we 
were  too  slow  or  too  stupid  to  carry  out  the  real 
work  ourselves,  and  the  great  scholar  in  English 
and  Scottish  ballads  was  Francis  James  Child  of 
Harvard  (1825-1896).  He  died  before  his  great 
work  was  completed  ;  but,  in  addition  to  having 
laid  down  the  right  lines  for  the  study  of  the 
ballads,  he  had  inspired  and  educated  a  school  of 
specialists,  of  whom  two  in  particular  have  de- 
veloped the  science  according  to  his  rules,  and 
summarised  and  analysed  his  results.  The  general 
introduction  or  survey  which  Child  did  not  live 
to  write  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  pupils, 
Professor  Kittredge  and  Professor  Gummere.^ 

A  short  consideration  of  the  task  which  faced 
Child  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to 
balladry"  will  assist  us  to  a  view  of  what  I  have 
ventured  above  to  call  the  "literary  "  history  of 
our  ballads.  There  were  in  existence  numerous 
collections  of  popular  ballads  such  as  Percy's 


^  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  edited  by 
Francis  James  Child,  five  volumes  (Boston,  1882-98),  is 
the  fountain-head  of  information  on  the  305  ballads  in- 
cluded therein.  The  one-volume  edition  issued  in  1905 
omits  five  ballads  and  all  the  apparatus  criticus,  and 
greatly  abbreviates  the  introduction  to  each  ballad,  but 
contains  a  very  valuable  introductory  essay  by  G.  L. 
Kittredge.  Another  excellent  study  is  F.  B.  Gummere's 
The  Popular  Ballad  (1907),  which  should  entice  its 
readers  to  the  same  author's  The  Beginnings  of  Poetry. 

■■'  Child  had  issued  a  collection  in  eight  volumes  in 
1857-59- 
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Reliques  ;  there  were  manuscripts  of  all  ages,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "  Folio  Manuscript  "  used 
by  Percy,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been 
challenged,  and  which  was  only  printed  after 
Child  had  undertaken  his  task ;  and  it  was  patent 
that  some  ballads  were  still  in  oral  circulation. 
All  three  sources  were  bound  to  provide  material 
of  ballads  confoundingly  intermixed  and  over- 
lapping. Ballads  might  be  lurking  unsuspected 
in  books  or  manuscripts  or  memories  :  it  has  been 
since  shown  that  they  were,  and  no  doubt  still 
are,  so  concealed.  A  version  of  a  ballad  written 
down  in  the  eighteenth  century  might  be  an 
earlier,  better,  purer  version  than  one  printed  in 
a  seventeenth-century  broadside  ;  and  any  ver- 
sion surviving  in  a  person's  memory,  but  other- 
wise unrecorded,  might  well  be  of  greater 
scientific  value  than  any  others  that  had  achieved 
ink.  In  each  class  forgeries  no  doubt  existed  : 
there  were  the  confessed  "  improvements  "  of 
Percy,  there  was  the  dangerous  brilliance  of 
Scott,  there  was  the  highly  suspicious  fertility  of 
Peter  Buchan's  beggar-man,  whom,  he  alleged, 
he  had  kept  travelling  Scotland  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  collect  ballads  from 
oral  tradition.  The  investigator  had  to  combine 
the  sincerest  faith  in  ballads  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  of  every  ballad-text ;  to  train  himself 
to  recognise  the  genuine,  in  however  unlikely  a 
place  it  might  occur,  and  disentangle  it  from  the 
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spurious  ;  and  to  track  patiently  a  thousand 
will-o'-the-wdsps  till  they  vanished  into  nothing. 
He  had  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  several  cen- 
turies of  disregard  and  contempt,  to  face  without 
dismay  or  regret  conclusive  evidence  of  loss  and 
damage  due  to  that  neglect,  and  to  be  content 
with  the  very  rare  satisfaction  of  some  compen- 
sating accident  that  had  casually  preserved  pre- 
cious material  for  his  study. 

The  Rosetta  Stone  of  English  balladry  is 
Percy's  Folio  manuscript.  Somewhere  about 
1650  an  unknown  benefactor  took  it  into  his  head 
to  compile  a  commonplace  book.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  record  long,  trivial  narra- 
tives about  Robin  Hood  and  Gawayne  and  other 
mythical  heroes.  A  hundred  years  later  the  book 
was  found  by  Percy  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Humphrey  Pitt  at  Shifnal,  in  Shropshire,  "lying 
dirty  on  the  floor  under  a  bureau  in  the  parlour  " 
— and  ]\Ir.  Pitt's  housemaids  were  lighting  his 
fires  every  morning  with  half-pages  torn  out 
from  unique  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  and  others. 
Half-pages  :  they  did  not  destroy  the  evidence 
entirely,  but  left  enough  to  tantatlise  us,  to  exas- 
perate us  with  the  realisation  of  the  value  of 
what  was  lost  for  ever.  Percy  was  only  a  young 
man  when  he  found  it,  and  we  must  credit  him 
with  the  merit  of  preserving  it ;  but,  as  he  con- 
fessed later,  "  he  had  not  then  learn 'd  to  rever- 
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ence  it  " — his  bookbinders  pared  away  top  and 
bottom  lines,  and  he  himself,  when  editing  the 
Reliques,  tore  out  pages  "  to  save  the  trouble  of 
transcribing."  Again,  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
manuscript,  the  foundation  of  Percy's  monu- 
ment to  English  balladry,  M^as  strictly  preserved 
from  view  by  its  owTiers,  despite  repeated  and 
urgent  appeals  from  scholars.  It  was  not  until 
offers  of  money  from  Dr.  Furnivall  and  Professor 
Child  had  been  made  that  pennission  to  print  it 
was  granted. 

Yet  this  laborious  acquisition  of  ballad-texts 
was  by  no  means  all  that  had  to  be  done.  There 
was  a  long  tradition  of  "  literary  "  ballad-editor- 
ship to  be  broken,  and  a  new  scientific  standard 
to  be  set  up.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  book 
that  the  ballad  has  no  form  ;  not,  of  course, 
meaning  that  there  is  no  structure  or  rhj-thmic 
scheme  to  be  recognised  in  ballads,  for  there  is. 
I  have  also  said  that  you  cannot  write  a  popular 
ballad  :  in  truth,  you  cannot  even  write  it  down. 
At  best  you  can  but  record  a  number  of  variants, 
and  in  the  act  of  writing  each  one  down  you 
must  remember  that  you  are  helping  to  kill  that 
ballad.  Virum  volitare  per  or  a  is  the  life  of  a 
ballad  ;  it  lives  only  while  it  remains  what  the 
French,  with  a  charming  confusion  of  ideas,  call 
"  oral  literature."  The  old-fashioned  editor  of 
ballads  collated  a  number  of  versions  of  each 
ballad  and  made  a  synthetic  hotchpotch  of  them 
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— often  with  padding  of  his  own — to  please  his 
own  taste  :  exactly  as  the  Elizabethan  poet  repre- 
sents Apelles  to  have  used  living  models  in  limning 
Aphrodite.  In  each  case  the  artist  or  editor  was 
substituting  cold  art  for  warm  life.  Child  knew 
that  the  only  scientific  method  of  treating  a 
ballad  was  to  present  every  available  text  that 
showed  any  indication  of  genuine  "  popularity," 
and  he  preferred  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
inclusion  rather  than  on  the  side  of  exclusion. 

Lesser  scholars  than  Child  might  have  done  so 
much  ;  but  it  required  a  patient  genius  such  as 
his  to  arrange  and  annotate  them  fully.  Of  the 
305  ballads  which  finally  passed  liis  scrupulous 
examination  and  were  enrolled  on  the  Hst  of 
Enghsh  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  very  few 
are  the  private  property  of  this  country.  The 
vast  majority  have  relations  amongst  the  balladry 
of  Europe,  and  many  amongst  the  lore  of  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  All  these  parallels,  and 
every  scrap  of  relevant  information,  had  to  be 
considered,  weighed,  tested  and  appropriately 
utilised.  For  example,  the  ballad  of  Lady  Isabel 
and  the  Elf-Knight,  also  known  as  May  Colven, 
has  counterparts  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  not  to  mention  a  possible  kinship  \vith 
the  Hebrew  story  of  Judith  and  Holofemes — and 
in  some  countries,  e.g.  Germany,  sub-divides  itself 
into  three  distinct  types.  Despite  his  astonish- 
ing powers  of  grasping  a  mass  of  details  and  pre- 
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senting  them  in  concentrated  form,  Child  had  to 
discuss  this  ballad  in  thirty  quarto  pages  before 
he  came  to  its  texts. 

Thus  he  broke  the  back  of  an  immense  task 
before  English  ballad-students  had  fully  realised 
their  duty  ;  but  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
Child  would  have  been  the  last  to  think  his  work 
was  final.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  the  book  by 
writing  his  general  introduction,  we  should  have 
known,  no  doubt,  his  exact  reasons  for  admitting 
Kinmont  Willie  and  omitting  The  Children  in  the 
Wood.  The  recent  activity  in  collecting  folk- 
songs in  this  country  has  revealed  a  few  variants 
of  known  ballads,  and  perhaps  a  fresh  ballad,  that 
Child  might  have  added  to  his  list,  but  it  is  nearly 
as  improbable  (though  quite  as  splendidly  pos- 
sible) that  any  large  or  important  addition  will  be 
made  to  his  gallant  305,  as  that  excavations  at 
Oxyrhynchus  or  elsewhere  will  disgorge  a  manu- 
script of  vital  interest  to  the  world  at  large.  Yet 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  never  likely  to  recover 
the  complete  works  of  Euripides  does  not  prevent 
us  from  studying  such  as  we  possess  ;  and  all 
the  material  for  study  that  any  ballad-lover  is 
likely  to  require  is  to  be  found  in  Child's  great 
work. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  ballad  is  one  thing 
and  ballads  another,  and  that  ballads  belong  to 
each  other — remarks,  it  may  be,  not  less  intelli- 
gible nor  less  open  to  varieties  of  interpretation 
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than  the  axiom  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man."  Ballads  have  rmi  wild  so  long  that  they 
appear  to  be  inextricably  tangled,  to  have  sapped 
one  another,  to  have  lent  and  borrowed  portions 
from  each  other.  Nevertheless,  there  is  always 
the  story  or  the  situation  at  the  centre  which 
suffices  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  on  this  basis 
of  subject-matter  a  form  of  classification  can  be 
attempted.  Indeed,  Child  arranged  the  305  in  a 
series,  which,  however  liable  to  imperfections  and 
subject  to  alterations,  on  the  whole  represents 
the  presumed  chronological  order  of  the  ballads. 
Here  again  a  warning  must  be  put  in  :  it  is  in- 
deed nearly  impossible  to  make  a  generahsation 
about  dates  or  classes  of  ballads  \vithout  imme- 
diately qualifying  it ;  and  in  considering  either 
we  are  continually  driven  to  the  limits  of  specu- 
lation. I  have,  perhaps,  already  said  enough 
about  the  origins  of  ballads  to  show  that,  like 
that  of  Jeames,  their  "  buth  is  wropt  in  a 
mistry  "  ;  but  a  just  consideration  of  their 
subject-matter,  and  that  elusive  quality  their 
style,  affords  us  in  most  cases  a  hint  of  their  age. 
We  have  seen  how  the  very  word  "  ballad  " 
implies  dancing,  and  we  have  considered  theories 
illustrating  the  probable  evolution  of  the  narra- 
tive baUad  from  the  dancing  throng's  ecstasies. 
Let  us  begin  by  taking  two  primitive  dance- 
songs,  in  order  to  attune  our  minds  to  the  proper 
degree  of  receptivity.     First,  the  hymn  of  the 
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priests  of  Mars  in  the  eariiest  days  of  Rome  ran 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  Help  us,  O  Lares  (repeated  thrice), 
And,  O  Mars,  let  not  plague  or  ruin  fall  upon  our 

people  {thrice). 
Be  content,  fierce  Mars. 

Leap  the  threshold.     Halt  !     Strike  !   (thrice) 
In  alternate  song  call  upon  all  heroes  (thrice) 
Help  us,  O  Mars  !    (thrice) 
Leap  !     Leap  !     Leap  !     Leap  !     Leap  !  " 

Second,  a  translation  of  the  ancient  initiation 
ceremony,  curiously  similar  to  baptism,  formerly 
practised  among  the  Maoris  when  a  child  (in  the 
present  instance  a  girl)  was  about  three  months 
old.  The  child  was  laid  on  a  mat  before  the 
priest,  and  the  women  and  girls  chanted  : — 

Women.  "  We  wish  this  child  to  be  immersed." 

Priest.  "  Let  it  be  sprinkled." 

Women.  "  We  wish  the  child  to  live  to  womanhood." 

Priest.  "  Dance  for  Atua  "   (the  god  or  spirit). 

Women.  (An  unintelligible  phrase.) 

Priest.  "  It  is  sprinkled  in  the  waters  of  Atua." 

Women.  "  The  mat  is  spread." 

Priest.  "  Dance  in  a  circle." 

Women.  "  Thread  the  dance." 

From  this  point  the  chant  becomes  wholly  un- 
translatable ;  a  fact  interesting  in  itself,  as  show- 
ing that  traditional  phrases  may  outlive  their 
intelligibility.  Dieffenbach,  who  recovered  this 
chant,  could  get  no  hint  from  the  natives  of  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  portion,  which  they  did  not 
understand   themselves. 
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Both  these  songs  are  obviously  danced  ;  both 
are  ceremonial.  The  Maori  one  is  plainly  anti- 
phonal,  and  the  Roman  one,  too,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  shared  between  the  priests  and  the 
people.  Observe,  moreover,  the  verbal  repeti- 
tions. It  must  not  be  thought  that  such  chants 
are  in  any  way  uncommon  ;  many  others  ex- 
hibiting the  same  characteristics  are  known. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  marks  of  antiquity  in 
popular  song,  let  us  look  for  them  in  our  ballads. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Child  was 
right  in  placing  at  the  beginning  of  his  collection 
the  "  riddle  "  ballads  :  riddles  are  at  least  as  old 
as  Samson  and  the  Sphinx,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  pretend  that  their  popularity  is  ex- 
hausted. In  the  riddle-ballads,  naturally  enough 
the  ceremonial  element  of  the  choral  song  has 
passed  into  an  element  of  pastime  ;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  long  the  dance  survived.  A 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Baring  Gould  recorded  a  ver- 
sion of  The  Elfin  Knight,'^  which  used  to  be  sung 
in  North  Cornwall  between  a  young  man  who 
went  outside  the  room  and  a  girl  who  remained 
inside,  with  a  chorus  of  lads  and  lasses.  Many 
"  drawing-room  "  games,  of  course,  retain  this 
feature  ;  in  particular  we  may  mention  "  for- 
feits," which,  while  riddles  are  intellectual  chal- 
lenges, are  usually  tests  of  strength,  endurance  or 
dexterity.  Question  and  answer,  however,  have 
^  Second  Series,   170. 
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not  of  themselves  satisfied  the  folk,  which  de- 
mands that  the  battle  of  wits  be  attached  to  some 
kind  of  story.  Hence  we  get  tales  and  ballads, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  which  some- 
body's success  or  failure  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
quality  of  his  or  her  replies  to  riddles.  In  The 
Elfin  Knight  the  girl  baffles  her  would-be  victor 
by  a  series  of  impracticable  requests.  The  posi- 
tion is  reversed  in  the  ballad  called  Captain 
Wedderhurn}  lyrical  variants  of  which  are  still 
sung  in  nurseries  : — 

"  I  had  four  sisters  over  the  sea, 
Peri  meri  dixi,  domine,"  etc. 

wherein  the  riddles  are  very  ancient  and  very 
popular.  These  lyrical  forms,  which  are,  so  to 
speak,the  ballad  with  the  story  or  situation  elimi- 
nated, may  well  represent  an  earlier  stage  ;  a 
fifteenth-century  version  of  the  above  lyric  is 
known.  Another  favourite,  perhaps  best  known 
as  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury,^  after 
Percy's  version,  has  become  thoroughly  angli- 
cised, yet  bears  marks  of  kinship  with  widespread 
riddle-tales,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Orient. 

The  motif  of  a  romantic  conclusion  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  a  battle  of  riddles  leads  us 
to  the  ballads  of  elopements,  willing  or  unwill- 
ing ;    and  thence  through  a  series  of  complica- 

^  Second  Series,  162. 
^  Second  Series,  173. 
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tions  of  relationship.  Kinship  ideals  and  eti- 
quette in  ballads  is  a  subject  that  demands  a  book 
to  itself  ;  for  in  studying  them  we  have  to  recog- 
nise primitive  conventions,  and  take  for  granted 
conditions  of  family  honour,  "  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."  We  have  noticed  above  (p.  29)  a 
simple  case  of  the  privilege  of  a  brother,  and 
similar  situations  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
children  and  parents,  are  grafted  on  various 
romances  of  marriage  or  bride-stealing.  Again, 
the  theme  of  a  double  marriage,  which  first  gives 
us  the  tragedy  of  a  deserted  bride,  evolves  in  the 
next  generation  the  highly  complicated  stories  of 
stepmothers,  without  whose  aid,  it  would  appear, 
no  lore  or  literature  can  go  far.  Stepmothers, 
however,  are  far  less  frequent  in  Enghsh  balladry 
than  mothers-in-law.  Mother  and  son  form  a 
very  close  relationship ;  indeed,  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  ballads  overlooked  the  tie  of 
paternity,  and  left  that  theme  to  be  developed, 
as  the  world  progressed,  by  the  artistic  poets — 
such  as  those  of  the  Oresteia  and  Hamlet  :  which 
stories,  as  I  write.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  seeks 
to  show  are  akin.  A  remarkable  exception  to  this 
neglect  of  a  father  is  shown  in  the  excellent  Scots 
ballad  of  Bewick  and  Grahame}  Christy  Gra- 
hame  and  young  Bewick  are  "  swoni  brothers  " 
after  the  ancient  rite  ;  their  fathers  get  drunk 
and  quarrel,  because  Bewick  can  read  and  write 
^  Third  Series,  10 1. 
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and  Christy  cannot.  Old  Grahame's  retort  is 
literally  the  parent  of  Du  Manner's  jest  of  the 
small  Briton — "  I  can't  sing,  and  I  can't  speak 
French,  but  I  can  punch  your  head."  Christy 
says  he  cannot  fight  his  brother-in-arms ;  to 
which  his  father  replies  :— 

"  What's  that  thou  sayest,  thou  Hmmer  loon  ? 
Or  how  dare  thou  stand  to  speak  to  me  ? 
If  thou  do  not  end  this  quarrel  soon, 
Here  is  my  hand,  thou  shalt  fight  me." 

Christy  faces  the  dilemma,  and  resolves  to  fight 
Bewick  rather  than  his  father,  but  will  "  ne'er 
come  home  alive  "  if  he  kills  his  "  bully  ' 
(brother).  He  wounds  Bewick  mortally,  and 
falls  on  his  sword. 

Infidelity  is  not  a  common  theme  in  English 
ballads  ;  in  two  of  the  best^  not  only  adultery 
appears,  but  also  the  ancient  practice  of  muti- 
lating the  offender.  On  the  other  hand,  a  true 
wife  is  found  in  Brown  Adam^  and  a  wife 
wrongly  suspected  by  her  husband  in  the  almost 
unsurpassed  ballad  of  Chilci  Maurice^  which  is 
also  another  witness  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  value  of  fatherhood.  The  story  is  that  on 
which  Home's  Douglas,  a  famous  eighteenth- 
century  play,  was  founded  ;   and  a  phrase  from 

^  Old  Robin  of  Portingale,  and  Little  Musgrave  and 
Lady  Barnard.     (First  Series,  13  and  19.) 
^  First  Series,  100. 
^  First  Series,  165. 
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Gray's  eulogy  of  the  ballad,  written  about  the 
same  time  as  the  production  of  the  play,  both 
illuminates  the  methods  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion in  1756  and  pounces  on  a  marked  character- 
istic of  all  good  ballads.  The  ballad,  says  Gray, 
"  begins  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  play."  A  short 
study  of  an  index  of  first  lines  of  any  collec- 
tion will  testify  that  this  is  just  what  good 
ballads  do. 

Child  Maurice  begins  with  no  hint  of  tragedy  ; 
we  are  simply  introduced  to  the  Child  (which 
means  no  more  than  the  Knight)  hunting  "In  the 
silver  wood."  He  sends  a  message,  by  the  "little 
foot -page "  so  common  in  ballads,  to  John 
Steward's  wife,  to  come  to  the  silver  wood  to 
hunt  with  him.  The  boy  delivers  the  message 
faithfully  (it  is  a  long  one),  and  the  lady  bids  him 
hold  his  peace,  lest  my  lord  should  hear.  My 
lord,  in  fact,  is  listening — ^is  even  writing  down 
the  message.  He  takes  horse,  finds  Child  Maurice 
combing  his  hair  in  the  silver  wood,  and  chal- 
lenges him.  They  fight.  John  Steward  kills 
Child  Maurice,  cuts  off  his  head,  and  carries  it 
home  to  confront  his  lady  with  it.  Now,  up  to 
this  point  we  may  suspect  that  John  Steward  is 
justified.     But — 

"  When  she  looked  on  Child  Maurice'  head. 
She  never  spoke  words  but  three  : 
'  I  never  bare  no  child  but  one, 
And  you  have  slain  him  truly.'  " 
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Here  is  a  thunderclap  of  tragedy  :  another  fol- 
lows immediately.  John  Steward  curses  his 
"  wrath  "  : — 

"  For  I  have  slain  one  of  the  courte'ousest  knights 
That  ever  bestrode  a  steed, 
So  have  I  done  one  of  the  fairest  ladies 
That  ever  ware  woman's  weed." 

We  guess  that  she  is  dead  of  grief ;  but  to  the 
end  we  do  not  know  whether  Child  Maurice  was 
or  was  not  John  Steward's  son.  It  is  his  relation- 
ship to  his  mother  that  matters. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  here  the 
fine  ballads  in  which  the  situation  turui  on  the 
family  relationship.  Such  as  they,  however, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  before  the 
ballads  of  the  faithless  servant.  Yet  the  horror 
of  "  churles  blood  "  evident  in  Glasgerion^  be- 
longs to  an  early  age,  and  the  story  of  Lamkin. 
has  a  very  wide  vogue,  and  is  still  in  circulation". 
In  The  Lord  of  Learne^  an  inversion  of  the  very 
popular  "  Goose-girl  "  story  that  to  us  seems  to 
belong  to  Grimm,  we  have  the  "  false  steward  " 
at  his  worst  ;  but  our  versions  of  the  ballad  are 
degenerate. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  list  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  ballads  that  deal  with  super- 

^  First  Series,   i. 
^  First  Series,    196. 
8  Second  Series,  182. 
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natural  things,  we  may  feel  that  they  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  native  interest  in  other  worlds  and 
mysterious  beings  ;  but  although  it  is  true  that 
some  of  our  finest  ballads — Thomas  Rymer,  Tarn 
Lin,  Clerk  Sanders,  The  Daemon  Lover,  The  Wife 
of  Usher's  Well^ — come  in  this  category,  we  in 
Britain  do  not  harp  so  constantly  on  that  theme 
as  our  neighbours  of  Scandinavia,  Naturally 
enough,  we  share  with  them  the  gist  of  many 
a  ballad,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  basis 
of  our  English  dirge,*  with  its  magnificent 
refrain,  came  over  the  North  Sea  once  upon  a 
time. 

So  far  the  ballads  have  dealt  with  life  and 
death  ;  but  man  begins  to  dream  what  may  come 
afterwards.  There  is,  besides  the  future  world, 
the  "  other  "  parallel  world,  the  world  of  super- 
natural beings — fairies,  demons,  nixies  or  pixies  ; 
and  a  tale  of  the  relations  between  mortal  and 
immortal  would  seem  always  to  have  held  a  fasci- 
nation for  the  folk.  True,  Thomas  "  the 
Rhymer  "  and  Tam  Lin  were  each  carried  away 
by  the  queen  of  the  elfin  world  ;  and  we  possess 
a  lovely  little  lyrical  fragment  of  the  complaint 
uttered  by  a  mortal  mother  abducted  to  be  the 


^  All  in  my  Second  Series,  i,  47,  66,  112,  and  60  re- 
spectively. 

2  The  Lyke-Wake  Dirge,  a  traditional  lyric — not 
narrative,  and  therefore  no  ballad — may  be  studied  in 
my  Second  Series,  88  and  Appendix. 
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"  Queen  of  Elfin's  Nourice."^  Whereas  these 
fairy-ballads  seem  to  be  most  at  home  in  their 
Scottish  versions,  there  is  a  ballad  of  the  dead,^ 
which  survived  until  1868  in  Sussex  tradition, 
and  contains  a  very  ancient  and  popular  belief, 
namely,  that  excessive  grief  for  the  dead  will  not 
let  them  rest. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Scotland  for  The  Wife 
of  Usher's  Well,  certainly  the  best  ballad  in  its 
kind  that  we  possess,  perhaps  the  best  that  the 
lore  of  any  folk  possesses.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  remark  of  mine  ;  but  the  fact  that 
even  the  most  fastidious  connoisseurs  of  litera- 
ture seem  to  find  room  for  it  in  their  hearts  gives 
me  cause  to  exclaim  once  more  that  no  ballad  is 
literature.  The  anthologist  of  the  Oxford  Book 
of  English  Verse  includes  it,  with  a  dozen  others 
of  our  supreme  ballads  and  some  "  masterless  " 
carols  and  songs,  between  Buny an  and  the  match- 
less Orinda  !  Yet  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  is  a 
true  enough  lover  and  judge  of  both  popular 
verse  and  the  artistic  lyric  to  know  that  wherever 
he  might  attempt  to  weave  the  ballads  into  his 
garland  they  would  look  and  smell  like  rathe 
primroses  among  hothouse  flowers. 

To  return  :  in  the  history  of  ballads,  men  and 
heroes  have  now  passed,  and  their  deaths  and 
future  state  have  been  sung  ;  we  proceed  to  the 

^  Second  Series,  6. 

2  The   Unquiet  Grave,  Second  Series,  41. 
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ballads  which  contain  legends  and  traditions 
about  the  mighty  ones  of  old.  With  some  such 
legendary  ballads  we  have  already  dealt.  King 
Orfeo^  is  perhaps  the  only  survival  we  have  of 
what  is  obviously  a  classical  tradition,  but  we 
cannot  stay  to  trace  its  course  through  the  cen- 
turies, and  the  possibility  of  an  early  confusion 
or  amalgamation  of  the  classical  story  with  an 
ancient  Celtic  parallel.^  At  least  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  we  are  now  in  a  range  of  our  ballads  in 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  kindred  matter 
amongst  the  earliest  records  of  story-material. 
Hind  Horn,^  though  a  proper  ballad,  comes 
straight  from  the  romance  of  King  Horn. 
The  relationship  of  Thomas  Rymer  with  the 
romance  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoime  may  be 
much  the  same.  We  have  a  couple  of  muti- 
lated Arthurian  ballads  and  a  whole  one,^  but 
these  have  had  the  fingers  of  a  minstrel  laid 
upon  them. 

Sacred  legends  in  ballads  are  not  very  common. 
If  they  ever  existed  in  any  number,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Church  tried  to  suppress  them,  as 
it  diverted  secular  lyrics  to  religious  use.     How- 

1  See  p.  35. 

2  For  a  short  study  see  my  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  pp.  .^9-57. 

8  First  Series,    185. 

^  King  Arthur  and  King  Cornwall,  The  Marriage  oj 
Sir  Gawaine,  and  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle  (the  two  last 
in  First  Series,  107  and  119). 
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ever  that  may  be,  hardly  any  of  the  survivors  in 
this  class  are  according  to  the  canon  ;  Dives  and, 
Lazarus^  is  an  exception.    But,  canonical  or  not, 
they  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  popular  imagi- 
nation so  far  as  to  maintain  their  course  in  oral 
tradition  side  by  side  with  the  orthodox  and 
canonical  Scriptures.     Some,  it  would  appear, 
have  gradually  departed  from  narrative  and  be- 
come converted  into   traditional  songs.     It  is 
curious  that  one  of  them  is  the  earhest  recorded 
ballad  that  we  have — Judas^  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript    of    the    thirteenth    century — and 
another''  has  only  been  put  on  record  since  the 
completion   of   Child's   work.     It   is,    however 
difficult  to  draw  a  clear  fine  of  demarcation  be- 
tween popular  ballad  and  traditional  carol,  in 
this  class.     The  Maid  and  the  Palmer''  is  the  only 
ballad  surviving  in  England  of  the  legends  of 
Christ's  wanderings  on  the  earth  ;  but  another, 
of  "  the  owl  and  the  baker's  daughter,"  men 
tioned  by  Ophelia,  is  a  well-known  story  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  has  only  disappeared  from  among  us 
since  Shakespeare's  day.     Other  sacred  ballads, 
such  as  The  Carnal  and  The  Crane,  The  Cherry- 
Tree  Carol,  and  the  charming  St.  Stephen  and 


1  Second  Series,   139. 
"^  Second  Series,   145. 

3  The  Bitter  Withy,  first  printed  by  me  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  Tenth  Series,  iv.,  84  (July,  1905). 
*  Second  Series,   152. 
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King  Herod}  suggest  that  the  folk  have  taken 
this  form  of  revenge  for  the  exclusion  of 
such  legends  from  the  canon  ;  the  origins  of 
all  three  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

I  have  no  space  to  touch  upon  all  the  ballads 
which  hover  between  legend  and  history  ;  but 
one  peculiar  instance  may  be  studied,  perhaps,  so 
as  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  any  student  who  confronts  the 
psychology  of  record-makers.  The  ballad  of 
Mary  Hamilton^  tells  how  she,  one  of  the  queen's 
"  four  Maries,"  murdered  the  child  she  had 
borne  to  "  the  highest  Stewart  of  a',"  and  was 
hanged  in  Edinburgh  for  the  crime.  A  large 
number  of  versions  are  known,  but  they  nearly 
all  agree  in  assigning  the  incident  to  the  court  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  in  naming  the  four  Maries — 
Seaton,  Beaton,  Carmichael,  and  Hamilton.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  when  Mary  Stuart  was  sent 
to  France  in  1548  she  had  as  attendants  ladies 
named  Mary  "  of  four  sundry  honourable  houses, 
to  wit,  Fleming,  Livingstone,  Seton,  and  Beaton 
of  Creich  "  :  they  weie  still  with  the  Queen  in 
1564.  Moreover,  history  records  that  in  1563-4 
a  French  woman  of  Mary  Sti^art's  chamber  was 
seduced  by  the  Queen's  apothecary,  and  bore  a 
child  which  was  murdered  by  common  consent 

1  Second  Series,  133,  129,  and  125. 
"^  Third  Series,  44. 
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between  the  father  and  the  mother.  Its  cries 
however,  had  been  heard  ;  search  was  made,  and 
both  parents  were  "  damned  to  be  hanged  upon 
the  pubhc  street  of  Edinburgh."  That  story  is 
obviously  not  on  all  fours  with  the  ballad,  which 
makes  Damley  and  an  unheard-of  Mary  Hamil- 
ton the  culprits,  and  says  nothing  of  a  French 
woman  nor  of  the  Queen's  apothecary.  Another 
similar  story  is  derived  from  the  Court  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Here  the  murdering  mother  was 
actually  named  Mary  Hamilton,  her  seducer  was 
one  Orloff,  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar ;  but 
some  accounts  say  that  she  had  previously  been 
mistress  to  Peter  himself.  She  dressed  herself  in 
white  (as  the  ballad  relates),  hoping  to  touch  the 
Czar's  heart,  but  she  was  executed,  after  a  year's 
imprisonment,  on  March  14,  1719.  Orloff  was 
imprisoned,  too,  but  released. 

What  is  one  to  decide  in  a  case  of  this  sort  ? 
Professor  Child  himself  changed  his  mind  ;  at 
first  believing  the  Russian  story  to  be  the  original, 
and  commenting  "  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
the  very  latest  of  the  Scottish  popular  ballads 
should  be  one  of  the  very  best  "  ;  afterwards 
concluding,  at  the  instigation  of  Andrew  Lang, 
that  it  was  more  improbable  that  the  eighteenth 
century  could  have  produced  such  a  ballad,  than 
that  a  Russian  Court  scandal  of  1718  should  corre- 
spond, in  important  and  unimportant  details, 
with  a  Scottish  ballad  already  extant.     We  must 
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realise  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Russian  Mary 
Hamilton  (who  was  herself  one  of  the  great 
Scottish  family)  may  have  known  the  ballad  !  It 
is  as  though  one  were  to  open  to-day's  newspaper 
and  read  that  "  a  remarkable  and  pathetic  ro- 
mance has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  death  of 
a  sailor  named  Enoch  Arden,"  etc.  But,  to  my 
mind,  the  coincidence  does  not  strike  very  deep. 
"  Mary  Hamilton  "  was  not  the  first  demoiselle 
in  the  world's  history  to  become  a  king's  mistress; 
we  may  well  suppose  that  a  ballad  of  The  Un- 
fortunate Mother  was  in  existence  before  1563. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  folk- 
tale and  folk-song,  that  local  and  topical 
colours  are  thrust  upon  ancient  wandering  lays 
to  bring  them  up  to  date  and  maintain  their 
popularity. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  ballads  comes  a  large 
and  important  class  in  which  England  and  Scot- 
land meet — the  Border  Ballads.  We  are,  indeed, 
on  the  border  in  other  senses,  for  fact  seems  to 
mingle  with  fiction  in  many  of  them,  and  many 
of  them  lie  between  the  dramatic  and  the  epic, 
the  single  situation  and  the  narrative  of  events. 
Two  of  the  finest,  the  gallant  pair.  The  Hunting 
of  the  Cheviot  and  The  Battle  of  Otterhurn}  are 
simply  chronicles,  and  therein  unlike  anything 
with  which  we  have  met  so  far.    These  belong  to 

1  Third  Series,  i  and  16.  This  volume  contains 
most  of  the  best  "  Border  Ballads." 
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comparatively  early  times  of  Border  fra\/s — 
either  or  both  may  well  be  older  than  1388  in 
origin — yet  almost  equally  good  are  the  free- 
booting  and  cattle-lifting  ballads  of  a  much  later 
date,  such  as  Dick  t>'  the  Cow  and  Jock  o'the  Side} 
Cheviot  and  Otterburn  were  written  down  by  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  the  two  latter  were  recorded 
in  the  seventeenth. 

We  end  in  England,  in  her  very  heart,  with  the 
ballads  of  "  the  greenwood."  Is  it  an  accident 
or  not,  that  the  youngest  group  of  our  ballads 
contains  some  of  the  earliest  recorded  that  we 
possess  ?  I  have  no  space  to  debate  the  point  ; 
Robin  Hood  and  his  fellow-outlaws  are  symbolic 
of  so  much  that  is  pure  national  history,  that 
they  call  for  consideration.  Robin  himself  is  en- 
tirely a  popular  character  :  the  days  of  chivalry 
with  King  Arthur  as  their  ideal  knight,  are  gone, 
and  under  feudal  conditions  the  English  demand 
an  ideal  champion  of  liberty.  The  demand 
creates  the  supply  :  Robin  Hood  the  outlaw, 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  courteous  robber 
of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  loyal 
subject  who  lives  on  the  king's  deer — Robin 
Hood  springs  full-fledged  from  the  popular 
imagination,  as  Athena  sprang  from  the  head 
of  Zeus. 

Robin  Hood  and  King  Arthur,  though  both 
are  distinguished  by  inclusion  in  The  Dictionary 
^  Third  Series,  75  and   156. 
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of  National  Biography,  are  equally  mythical 
heroes.  A  great  deal  of  antiquarian  labour  has 
exhumed  half  a  dozen  people,  all  named  Robert 
or  Robin  Hood,  living  within  a  period  of  forty 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but,  so  far 
from  any  one  of  these  having  been  the  original 
outlaw,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  assumed 
the  name  of  the  popular  hero  when  they  "  went 
to  the  greenwood."  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
a  Sussex  poacher  assumed  the  name  of  Friar 
Tuck.  The  earliest  mention  of  Robin  Hood 
that  has  been  discovered  is  as  the  subject  of 
ballads. 

And  admirable,  indeed,  the  Robin  Hood  bal- 
lads are,  even  such  as  we  have  left.  Robin  Hood 
and  the  Monk,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter,  Robin 
Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne,^  suffice  to  show  the 
excellence  of  the  ballad-stuff  that  was  current  in 
the  fifteenth  century  :  not  to  mention  the  Gest 
of  Robyn  Hode,  of  which  more  anon.  As  I  have 
hinted,  the  popularity  of  Robin  continued  into 
the  days  of  the  broadsides,  and  terrible  was  the 
fall  of  him,  in  the  hands  of  the  hack  writers 
whose  wares  were  sold  at  a  penny  in  the  streets 
of  Restoration  London.  Yet  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  broadsides  go  to  prove  the  hold 
he  had  on  the  heart  of  the  people  whose  ancestors 
had  begotten  him. 

1  Fourth  Series,  96,  113,  and  128. 
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The  Gest  of  Rohyn  Hode^  is  not  a  single  ballad, 
but  several  ballads  rhapsodised  into  a  short  epic  ; 
the  interweaving  of  the  various  tales  is  cleverly 
done,  though  not  so  artistically  that  we  cannot  see 
the  seams  here  and  there.  The  very  title  warns 
us  that  it  is  not  a  ballad  ;  gesi  (gesta)  meant  "  a 
chronicle  of  exploits  "  when  the  title  was  given 
to  this  conglomeration,  although  it  was  soon  cor- 
rupted, and  "  merry  "  became  its  epithet  before 
"  gest  "  became  "jest."  Its  joyous  spirit  cannot 
be  communicated  by  description.  It  must  be 
read  through  all  its  456  verses  ;  the  language  is 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  presents  far 
less  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  most 
ordinary  readers  believe.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  eight  "  fyttes,"  which  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  subject-matter  thus  :  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  fyttes  are  concerned  with  Robin's  de- 
livery of  a  knight  from  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary  Abbey  at  York  ;  the  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth  show  how  Little  John  embroils 
Robin  with  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  who 
treacherously  attempts  to  capture  Robin,  but  is 
twice  defeated  and  finally  killed;  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  fyttes  introduce  the  widely  popular 
motifs  of  the  king  in  disguise  meeting  a  subject, 
and  the  outlaw's  visit  to  the  king's  Court.  This 
takes  us  to  verse  450,  where  we  could  have  wished 
the  Gest  had  ended  ;  but  the  last  six  verses 
1  Fourth  Series,   i. 
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supply  an  abridged  account  of  Robin  Hood's 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  prioress  of 
Kirkesly  Abbey. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Dante  and  Shakespeare  are  more  important 
than  the  facts  of  their  author's  lives,  the  critic  of 
literature  has  been  discovering  for  some  time  past 
that  he  cannot  stand  still.  A  time  comes  when 
the  possibilities  of  ccsthetic  examination  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  investigator  must  divert  his 
studies  from  manuscript  or  folio  to  history  and 
archgeology  ;  he  must  elucidate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  was  produced.  However 
askance  the  old  school  of  literary  critics  may  look 
at  anthropology — -the  handmaid  offering  her  ser- 
vices— they  are  realising  more  and  more  that  the 
stock  from  which  literature  sprang,  insignificant 
as  it  may  appear,  is  calling  for  study.  Frazer,  not 
Porson,  is  the  type  of  scholar  who  now  advances 
our  knowledge  ;  the  theories  of  Ridgeway  pro- 
voke the  classical  conservatives.  Every  day  we 
see  this  tendency  increasing  ;  Miss  Harrison, 
Professor  Murray,  Dr.  Famell  and  others  delve 
in  the  origins  of  classical  tragedy  ;  Mr.  Comford 
does  the  same  for  Attic  comedy  ;  and  Mr. 
Chambers  has  set  the  feet  of  many  a  scholar 
on  fresh  paths  in  the  study  of  our  English 
drama.  So  also  have  the  pioneers  of  ballad- 
study  opened  the  way  for  research  into  a  realm 
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where  literature  and  anthropology  are  delight- 
fully mingled. 

If  I  end  where  I  began,  with  a  warning  that 
ballads  are  not  "  literature,"  it  is  perhaps  with  a 
tendency  to  broaden  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  in  order  that  it  may  comprehend  them. 
But,  as  long  as  the  definition  of  literature  hypo- 
thecates an  individual  origin,  the  distinction  must 
be  made.  The  poetry  of  art  is  aristocratic,  and 
the  poet  should  have  as  divine  a  right  as  a  king  ; 
the  poetry  of  the  folk  is  democratic,  common 
property,  of  universal  appeal,  yet  possessing  (as 
the  headmaster  said  of  the  boys'  neckties)  "  no 
efflorescences."  You  do  not  quote  a  single  line 
from  a  ballad,  exclaiming  at  its  excellence  ;  at 
the  least  you  quote  a  verse  of  four  lines.  In 
literature  the  thing  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
says  as  the  way  in  which  he  says  it  ;  in  ballads 
the  criterion  is  reversed.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  you  never  know  what  a  ballad  will  say 
next,  though  you  do  know  how  it  is  going  to  say 
it  !  The  ballad-language  is  common  popular 
stock  ;  the  folk  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  artists.  The  man  in  the  street 
does  not  allude  to  "  The  Prisoners  (Temporary 
Discharge  for  Ill-health)  Act,"  but  to  "  The  Cat 
and  Mouse  Act."  His  ancestor,  the  man  in  the 
country  or  village-community,  was  content  to 
call  ladies  "  gay,"  and  water  "  wan  "  ;  to  know 
that  the  former  were  usually  to  be  found  "  sew- 
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ing  their  silken  seams,"  and  that  the  latter  was 
often  an  impediment  to  the  little  foot-page  who 
was  running  an  errand  from  Scotland  to  "  Linn." 
The  folk  have  never  yet  wearied  of  singing  how 
the  lover  "  tirls  at  the  pin,"  how  he  is  slain  with 
a  "  bright  brown  sword,"  and  how  briar  and  rose 
spring  from  the  bosoms  of  buried  trueloves. 
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